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THE LARGER FOREIGN MISSIONS 


We used to regard the foreign missionary as trying to save 
brands from the burning. Now we can see he is also putting out 
the conflagration. He is a messenger of good will, an ambassador 
of the higher internationalism of the Kingdom of God. 

A nation’s foreign policy is too often a mixture of duplicity, 
bluff, and selfishness. There have been instances in which a nation 
has sacrificed itself for the welfare of another, but such instances 
are exceptional. Nations have seized one another’s territory rather 
than borne one another’s burdens. 

Foreign missions are the expression of a sincere interest in a 
foreigner’s welfare. Their development is an indication of the rise 
of a new and Christian world-consciousness. We began by trying 
to save heathen; already we are trying to save the East. Foreign 
missions are duplicating the expansion of Christianity at home. 
The transforming power of the gospel cannot be limited to indi- 
viduals, but must be extended to social forces in America and 
Europe. The results of this higher estimate of the revelation of 
Jesus are not yet fully reached, but they are inevitable. Never 
again can religion appeal to us as exclusively individual. It must 
also be social. 

In this new vision there is no East or West, no citizen or alien. 
Humanity is composed of potential citizens of the Kingdom of God. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
seen the larger possibility of foreign missions. Its President and 
Professor Sidney L. Gulick have gone to Japan to carry to the 
churches of that empire the greetings and good wishes of the 
Christians of the United States. Such a message is more than 
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formal. It is the recognition that the 17,000,000 church members 
represented by the Federal Council are not to remain in silence 
while a legislature practices international sabotage for the sake of 
local politics. 

But this embassy to Japan is only one aspect of a larger move- 
ment. 

It is high time that the Christians of the world frankly under- 
take to evangelize international politics. Throughout the world 
are organized groups of men and women professing loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as the revealer of Love as the supreme force in the universe. 
They should be urged to leaven patriotism with the gospel, to 
demand a Christian diplomacy and sacrificial justice in foreign 
relations. 

Here is a new step in the foreign-mission movement—an 
evangelization of foreign policies as well as of foreign nations. In 
God’s providence the older foreign-mission movement is ready 
to co-operate in the new endeavor. For it is its forerunner. 


“‘What the soul is to the body, the Christians are to the world.” 
So wrote an unknown Christian to a Roman emperor. So we say 
to modern governments. 

We propose to save nations from hatred, greed, and war. We 
propose to Christianize patriotism in the interest of a Christian 
internationalism in which God’s will shall be done on earth as in 
heaven. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH TOWARD THE 
SYNAGOGUE? | 


EDWARD A. STEINER, PH.D. 
Professor of Applied Christianity, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


The great ethical religions which con- 
fess a benevolent Deity are not antago- 
nistic to each other until race or national 
hatreds are introduced, until theological 
formulas are to be defended, or until the 
maintenance of certain institutions is 
made their chief endeavor. Then re- 
ligion degenerates into fanaticism. 

Those whose business it has been to 
intensify divisions among mankind have 
not been slow to make use of this fact, 
and history shamefacedly records its reli- 
gious wars of greater or lesser magnitude. 
Unfortunately there are indications that 
the record is not yet completed. 

The Christian church, even in its 
most outspoken churchly form, and the 
synagogue, which is a church in its 
most democratic form, have little or 
nothing over which to quarrel. They 
recognize that when each is at its best 
they cannot be enemies and ought to 
be friends. 

There are no reasons that the church 
should be hostile toward the synagogue; 
there are reasons for the unfriendly atti- 
tude of the synagogue toward the church. 

The synagogue makes no propaganda 
and is in no sense a competitor of the 
church—it aims primarily to preserve 
the religious inheritance of its own 
people, and while it has a world-message 
it has no desire to make converts among 
those who are non-Jewish. 


The church confessedly, and that by 
its very nature, is an institution with a 
propaganda which has neither political nor 
racial limits; yet this missionary activity 
may seem, to the synagogue like an assault 
upon its very existence. Moreover, the 
Christian church building contains sym- 
bols which offend the orthodox Jew, and 
all Jews find in Christian theology differ- 
ences which cannot be reconciled with 
the teachings of the synagogue. 

For these reasons, whatever mutual 
antagonisms exist are naturally stronger 
in the synagogue than in the church. 
Perhaps I can prove this by a concrete 
instance. 

At the death of a great statesman a 
memorial service was held in the syna- 
gogue of a Hungarian town and both 
the Catholic priest and the Lutheran 
pastor attended the service; but on a 
similar occasion when the rabbi was 
invited to the Lutheran church, the 
very facts that he would have to remove 
his hat and that he would be in the 
presence of the cross forbade his accept- 
ance of the gracious invitation. 

On great holy days, such as the 
Passover feast and the Day of Atone- 
ment, Gentiles very frequently attended 
the synagogue; but the attendance of 
Jews upon church services of any kind 
would have been regarded as a serious 
transgression. 
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I doubt, however, that such civilities 
between these religious institutions in 
that country could occur in these more 
race-conscious days; for the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile has grown 
stronger in spite of the fact that the 
synagogue and the church may have 
grown more conscious of their unity of 
origin and aim. 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
in this country Jews and Gentiles fre- 
quently attend each other’s services. 
It has also happened, not infrequently, 
that a church has been used by Jews for 
worship—and Christians have used the 
synagogue—when necessities arose. On 
the whole, I can say with some certainty 
that the attitude of the church toward 
the synagogue is a friendly one; cer- 
tainly not one of outspoken enmity. 
Christian preachers have not been slow 
to discover their indebtedness to the 
Old Testament and the Jewish people 
and have emphasized it. Much Jewish- 
ness, if that is a proper term, permeates 
the teaching especially of those churches 
which call themselves evangelical, and 
of those which trace their origin to the 
Puritan forefathers. 

On the other hand, the Reformed 
synagogue has so conformed to the 
Christian church service, and its rabbis 
are frequently such broadminded men, 
that a Christian attending a synagogue 
service may have some difficulty in 
distinguishing it from his own. 

The natural relationship of the two 
religions, the friendliness of spirit in the 
Christian church, ought to be extended 
into hearty co-operation, a co-operation 
which may be essential to both the 
church and the synagogue, or at least 
helpful to them. 
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The United States and especially the 
large cities have suddenly become great 
Jewish centers, and the strain upon all 
the resources of the synagogue has grown 
correspondingly severe. To hold to 
moral standards this mass of men, sud- 
denly transported from the narrow 
Ghetto into a wide, new world, to 
keep alive spiritual ideals in an atmos- 
phere tense from the struggle for the 
daily bread, to relieve physical distress, 
and teach growing youth, is a gigantic 
task. It is a task which the synagogue 
can scarcely do alone and one in which 
she certainly ought not to be handi- 
capped by opposition. 

The materialistic, irreligious Jew, 
void of ideals and bankrupt in faith, is 
a menace to society as a whole. He is 
rarely ever a negligible factor. He 
makes himself felt, not only in business, 
but in journalism, in literature, on the 
stage, in music, in politics. He at 
least intensifies the materialistic atmos- 
phere and is a disintegrating and not 
infrequently a dangerous factor in all 
departments of life. 

On the other hand, the spiritualized 
Jew, the Jew who has come in touch with 
the prophetic spirit of his race, with its 
passion for righteousness, is always an 
asset to every good cause, and without 
him many social and philanthropic 
movements would be impossible. 

As a Christian pastor I always had 
some Jews in my congregation, and while 
I never shrank from preaching the whole 
truth as I believed it, I urged them to 
become good Jews rather than poor or 
even good but unwelcome members of 
the Christian church. 

I thoroughly believe that the awak- 
ened Jew is needed in the synagogue; I 
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doubt that the Christian church is quite 
Christian enough to take care of him. 
Moreover, I think that co-operation 
between the church and the synagogue 
is possible and that the Christian church 
has all the forces necessary for it. I 
believe it has the spirit; all it needs is 
to be broad, tolerant, unselfish, and, if 
you please, unpractical. 

As I have indicated, the sharpest 
point of friction between the church and 
the synagogue lies in the fact that the 
church has a propaganda to make and 
that she wishes for certain tangible, 
definite results. Here if anywhere she 
needs to make dominant the spirit of 
unselfishness, and to repress the natural 
but easily debased desire for converts. 

The soul of the Jew has suffered more 
from well-meaning Philo-Semites than 
from its enemies the anti-Semites. It 
has been treated like a bit of precious 
merchandise to be bought and sold, and 
exhibited as a remarkable spiritual 
phenomenon; it has been carried about 
like scalps in the belt of an Indian war- 
rior; while to convert a Jew has seemed 
a greater triumph than to convert a 
whole tribe of cannibals. 

As a result, every converted Jew is 
suspected both by the synagogue and 
by the church and neither can be blamed 
for it. Every sensitive Jew, no matter 
how well inclined he might be to the 
teachings of Jesus so much in harmony 
with his own ideals, shrinks from this 
foolish adulation and exhibition. 

The church needs to learn to “cast 
bread upon the water,” unleavened 
bread if need be; that is, in its relation 
to the synagogue, it needs to give all it 
has, without asking for results—certainly 
not for statistics. Indeed, in order to 


help the synagogue, it may need to 
adjust itself to the prejudices of the 
Jew as well as to his needs. 

I happen to know a Christian woman 
who teaches the Psalms to some three 
“or four hundred Jewish children every 
Sunday. She teaches the Songs of Zion 
as a Jewish woman ought to teach them; 
but as few, I fear, know how to teach 
them. Not only are these hundreds of 
children not weaned from the synagogue, 
but they are drawn to it and will be held 
by it if the synagogue has the spiritual 
power with which these children have 
become familiar through their Christian 
teacher. 

One of the definite tasks which every 
church may set itself is the removal of 
prejudice, and one of the most effective 
ways in which it may do this is by recog- 
nizing the facts that the Jews spoken 
of in the New Testament were not all 
“Christ-killers” and that not all the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were hypo- 
crites. 

The New Testament has been so 
taught that the average church mem- 
ber believes that all the disciples and 
apostles were Baptists or Methodists— 
with the exception of Judas, who seems 
to be generally regarded as the only Jew 
among the Twelve. All the others were 
contemporaries of the Pilgrims and came 
over in the “Mayflower,” again with 
the exception of this Judas, who, accord- 
ing to popular belief, came in the 
steerage. 

The Old Testament has been made 
by the Christian church a universal 
Book reflecting the religious experience 
of the human race. 

As soon as the New Testament is read 


or expounded, a great cleavage appears, 
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not between good men and bad men, but 
between Jews and Christians. All the 
Jews crucified Him, all the Gentiles 
accepted Him; consequently all the 
Jews are bad men and will be damned, 
all the Gentiles are good men and will* 
be saved. 

It is possible to read the New Testa- 
ment with the universal accent; in fact, 
so it must be read in order to unfold 
its teachings in the spirit of Him who 
was a Jew and yet liberated Himself 
from the prejudice of race and gave 
Himself to the world. 

The New Testament is a closed book 
to the average Jew because it has been 
shut in his face; he has been wounded 
by the very tone with which it is read 
and certainly by hearing it expounded 
in a narrow and unsympathetic way. 

Whenever a Jew discovers the beauty 
of the New Testament, and its spirit 
speaks to his own, it is usually when 
he reads it himself, rather than when it 
is expounded to him by a Christian 
minister. 

May I now recapitulate ? 

As far as my experience goes, there is 
in the church a feeling of good-will 
toward the synagogue. If there is any 
feeling of antagonism, it is manifested 
more in the synagogue than in the 
church. I believe that this feeling of 
friendliness may and must be turned 
into friendly co-operation, if the syna- 
gogue is to meet its responsibility to 
its own overwhelming problem. 

The church may even supplement 
the teaching of the synagogue and try 
to reach those Jews whom the synagogue 
cannot reach; but it needs to curb its 
desire for results. Rather than seek 
conversions to itself it should inspire 
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in the Jew those spiritual desires which 
are an inheritance of his race. 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood 
as saying that the church ought not to 
preach its doctrines boldly and bid men 
to accept them. On the contrary, I 
am fairly sure that if it does teach in 
the Christ spirit; if it does project the 
Christ into the twentieth century, into 
New York and Chicago, into the immi- 
gration problem, into the struggle and 
stress of our relation between capital 
and labor; if it teaches as the Christ 
would teach—it will aid rather than 
hinder the work of the synagogue. 

The Christian church can do nothing 
better for this country, and for the 
cause of the kingdom of God, than to 
aid in the great and difficult task which 
falls to the synagogue in its struggle 
not only with unbelief and materialism 
but with deep-seated superstition and 
prejudice. 

Finally, there is left to the church 
the work of removing from its teaching 
the condemnation which appears to 
have fallen upon all Jews because the 
Jewish people rejected their Messiah. 

Perhaps if the members of our 
churches were more frequently shocked 
by the thought that the Old Testament, 
as well as the larger and better part of 
the New, is a Jewish book, that Jesus 
was a Jew, that Mary was a Jewess, 
and that Paul and Peter were Jews who 
gloried in their heritage, the thought 
might aid toward the desired end. 

All those things which make for 
unity—justice, mercy, forgiveness, infi- 
nite compassion, faith in mankind—are 
or ought to be found in the Christian 
church, which had its first articulation 
in the Jewish synagogue. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


Ill. The Flood 


A. The Sources 


1. The evidence of geology.—Geology 
knows of many times when continental 
areas were depressed so that they were 
covered by the waters of the ocean. 
The only deluges that concerned man 
were those that occurred after his 
appearance’on earth at the end of the 
Tertiary age. Several such are known 
in the Quaternary, or Pleistocene, period. 
The four glacial epochs of this period 
were caused by abnormal elevation of 
the continents, and the three interglacial 
epochs were due to subsidence of large 
areas. Besides these continental del- 
uges, science knows of a number of 
local floods that were caused by the 
overflow of rivers or by depression of 
limited areas. 

2. The biblical account in Gen., chaps. 
6-9.—The biblical account of the Flood 
in Gen., chaps. 6-9 is composed of alter- 
nate extracts from the J and the P 
documents of the Hexateuch. The re- 
lation of the two sources is exhibited 
in the following table: 


The Flood J P 

The wickedness of men... .6:1-7 6:11-13 
Noah finds favor.......... 8 184 
Command to build an ark. ‘ 14-16 

Command to enter the ark. 7:1 18) 
Animals to be taken...... 2-3 19-21 
The Flood is coming...... 4 17 
Noah obeys..........--. 5 22 
He enters the ark........ 1-9 7313-160 


The Flood J P 
Yahweh shuts him in..... 165 
The Flood comes......... be) 6, 11 
Duration of the Flood..... 12 174, 24 
The ark floats........... 17b 18, 20 
All creatures die.......... 22-230 2 
Those in the ark escape... 23) 8:14 
Duration of the Flood..... 8:6a 3b 
The Flood abates......... 2b-3a 1b, 
The ark rests on Ararat... 4-5 
Noah sends out birds... .. 6b-12 
The earth dries.......... “13 134,14 
Noah leaves the ark...... 15-19 
The covenant with Noah.. 20-22 9:1-17 
Noah’s life after the Flood 28-29 


The two narratives agree very closely in 
details. Both record that the primitive 
men were sinful, and that God deter- 
mined to destroy them. Noah was 
commanded to build an ark, in which 
to save men and animals. The Flood 
then covered the whole earth and de- 
stroyed every living thing, except those 
that were in the ark. From Noah’s 
three sons and their wives all the 
existing races of mankind are descended. 
The only differences in the narratives 
are that, according to P, Noah takes 
only two of every kind of animals, while, 
according to J, he takes seven of every 
clean animal; according to P, the 
Flood lasted 365 days, while, accord- 
ing to J, it lasted only 40 days; P also 
omits the story of Noah’s sacrifice. 
These stories of the Flood show the 
closest similarity to the Babylonian 
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narrative found in the eleventh tablet 
of the Gilgamesh-Epic. The only impor- 
tant differences are that the Babylonian 
Noah sends out three birds, a raven, 
a swallow, and a dove, instead of the 
raven and the dove of the Hebrew 
narrative, and that he is finally trans- 
lated to dwell with the gods. In a tablet 
lately published by Langdon’ the Baby- 
lonian Noah is called “the gardener.” 
This corresponds with Gen. 9:20, where 
Noah, after coming out of the ark, plants 
a vineyard. 

The Hebrew narrative cannot be the 
original, (1) because the Babylonian 
story exists in Sumerian tablets written 
1,000 years before Moses, and (2) the 
monotheistic Hebrew form cannot be 
older than the polytheistic Babylonian 
form. Both narratives cannot be de- 
rived from a common primitive Semitic 
tradition because of the pronounced 
Babylonian features of the story: (1) 
Ararat, the mountain on which the ark 
landed, is nearer Babylonia than Pales- 
tine; (2) the men who came out of the ark 
undertook to build the tower of Babel, or 
Babylon; and (3) the other stories in Gen., 
chaps. 1-5 are of Babylonian origin. 

3. Tradition—In many parts of the 
world traditions are preserved of a 
deluge in which the greater part of the 
human race perished. These traditions 
are found not only in Europe and Asia, 
but also in North and South America, 
in South Africa, and in the Pacific 
Islands. They have an important bear- 
ing on the question of the historical 
character of the biblical Flood-story. 

The evidential value of these tra- 
ditions is conditioned upon their inde- 
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pendence from the Babylonian and the 
biblical stories. If they are derived 
from either of these they furnish no 
additional proof. 

When they are closely examined, 
it becomes clear that most of them 
are secondary. Babylonian civilization 
penetrated all of Asia and parts of 
Europe in the third millennium B.c., 
just as Roman civilization penetrated 
the world at the beginning of our era. 
The Greek story of Deukalion, the flood- 
story of the Pseudo-Lucian, and the 
Hindu story are derived from the 
Babylonian account, just as evidently 
as is the Hebrew narrative. It is impos- 
sible to say how far the Babylonian 
story may have migrated in the pre- 
Christian centuries. 

Other traditions are descendants of 
the biblical story. In the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era 
the Jews were scattered throughout the 
whole ancient world. They carried 
their literature with them, and from 
them the Gentiles received a more or 
less accurate knowledge of their Flood- 
story. Early Christianity spread 
throughout Europe and Asia and car- 
ried the Hebrew Scriptures with it. 
It also contributed largely to a dis- 
semination of the Hebrew Flood-story. 
Mohammedanism was a Judeo- 
Christian heresy, and inherited the He- 
brew traditions. It has spread into 
every part of Asia and Africa, and many 
savage tribes may derive their flood- 
stories from this source. 

The only parts of the world that are 
not open to the suspicion of Babylonian, 
Jewish, early Christian, or Moham- 


* Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1914, pp. 188, 253. 
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medan influence are North and South 
America. Here, however, Christian mis- 
sionaries have been at work since the 
first discovery of the New World, and 
the natives have been in close contact 
with white men who knew the biblical 
story, so that it is probable that many 
of the Indian traditions have originated 
since the advent of Europeans. Even 
where such stories existed earlier, they 
are known to us only through the reports 
of Catholic and Protestant missionaries, 
who may unconsciously have colored the 
tales that were told them so as to accord 
with the Bible, or have asked leading 
questions so as to get the natives to tell 
them what they wanted to hear. Wher- 
ever Christian missionaries have gone 
in modern times there is the possibility 
of such influence. Borrowing from the 
Bible is detected by the presence of 
features that are peculiar to the He- 
brew story over against the Babylonian 
and other primitive flood-stories, such 
as the two animals of each kind, the 
duration of the flood, the sending out of 
two birds, the olive branch, the rainbow, 
Noah’s three sons. It is probable that 
a very large number of the deluge- 
traditions that have been gathered by 
missionaries and travelers in savage 
tribes are not primitive but are of recent 
Christian origin. 

When we make allowance for all these 
possible ways of borrowing either the 
Babylonian or the biblical story, there 
still remains an irreducible minimum of 
deluge-traditions throughout the world 
that are independent of outside influence. 
They are found in North and South 
America and in the Pacific islands. 
These have evidential value alongside of 
the Babylonian-biblical tradition. 
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B. The Historical Character of the 
Deluge-Traditions 


In the light of the geological evi- 
dence the possibility cannot be doubted 
that various races may have preserved 
memory of deluges witnessed by their 
ancestors. This, however, is not enough 
to confirm the biblical story. We must 
show that the biblical Deluge can be 
identified with a particular deluge known 
to geology, and that this deluge is found 
in the traditions of other races. Let us 
examine the main features of the biblical 
Flood-story in order to see how far they 
are confirmed by geology and by tra- 
dition. 

1. The cause of the Deluge-—In Gen. 
6:1-7 (J) it is said that the “sons of 
God,” i.e., beings of a divine nature, or 
angels, took as wives “the daughters of 
men,” i.e., human women, and begat the 
Nephilim, or Giants. The violence of 
this race made it necessary for God 
to destroy it with the Flood. This is 
evidently pure mythology, similar to 
the stories of the origin of the heroes 
among the Greeks and other ancient 
peoples. 

2. The universality of the Deluge.— 
Both Hebrew narratives agree that the 
Flood covered the whole earth, and that 
all men and all living things were de- 
stroyed, except those that were pre- 
served with Noah in theark. According 
to Gen. 7:19-21 (P), “The waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and 
all the high mountains that were under 
the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen 
cubits upward did the waters prevail, and 
the mountains were covered. And all 
flesh died that moved upon the earth, 
both birds, and cattle, and beasts, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
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the earth and every man.” Similarly 
J says (7:23), “Every living thing was 
destroyed that was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattle and creep- 
ing things, and birds of the heaven; and 
they were destroyed from the earth; 
and Noah only was left, and they that 
were with him in the ark.” Similarly 
the Babylonian narrative states that 
the flood “rose above the mountains,” 
and that “all mankind was turned to 
clay.” 

Of such a universal deluge geology 
knows nothing. The greatest geological 
depressions never involved all the conti- 
nents at once; in fact, the depression of 
one part of the earth’s crust necessarily 
caused the elevation of another part. 
Professor Schuchert, of Yale University, 
in the American Journal of Science, 
July, 1914, p. 8, states that during the 
whole Cenozoic era not more than from 
1 to 6 per cent of North America was 
submerged. The proportion in Europe 
and Asia was about the same, and Africa 
was probably not submerged at all. 

The fossil remains of extinct animals 
and plants do not prove a universal 
deluge. Most of these date from ages 
long anterior to man’s appearance on 
theearth. The extinction of these types 
was due to the struggle for existence and 
to gradual transformation into other 
types. The disappearance of animals 
such as the mammoth and the mastodon, 
that were contemporary with early man, 
was due’ to hunting and to climatic 
changes and not to a sudden catastrophe. 
Geology knows no such interruption of 
animal life on the earth as the Noachian 
Flood would have caused. According 
to Genesis itself no species of animals 
was extinguished by the Flood, for 
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Noah preserved two of every kind in the 
ark. The Babylonian Noah preserved 
all sorts of plants as well as animals. 
This is not stated in the Hebrew ac- 
count. A universal deluge that covered 
the highest mountains to a height of 
fifteen cubits would have exterminated 
plant life from the earth. 

The universality of the Deluge is 
also not confirmed by the existence of 
flood-stories in many lands, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Flood-stories are 
by no means universally distributed 
throughout the world. They are not 
found in Africa, except through the 
teaching of missionaries, not even in 
ancient Egypt. It is worth noting 
that Africa was the one continent that 
was not at all submerged during the 
Glacial age. There is also no tradition 
of a flood in Japan. (2) If there had 
been a local flood in the region in which 
primitive man dwelt before he spread 
throughout the earth, memory of this 
disaster might have been preserved by 
all the later branches of mankind. (3) 
If there had been a partial subsidence 
of all the continents after the separation 
of the races, a memory of this event 
might have been preserved by all these 
races. (4) Local floods in different 
parts of the world may have given rise 
to independent deluge-traditions. The 
Chinese tradition seems to be of this 
sort. It refers to a historic overflow 
of the Hwang-Ho in an early period. A 
similar disaster occurred in 1852-53, 
when millions of lives were lost, and 
fifteen years were needed.to repair the 
damage. The Babylonian flood-story 
seems to belong to this class. Floods 
occur every spring in the low plains of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and it may 
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well be that the Babylonian flood-story 
contains a memory of a historic local 
disaster. Many of the traditions of 
of the American Indians may be of this 
sort. (5) Flood-stories seem to have 
arisen in some tribes out of a confused 
memory of a migration across the sea 
into their present home. Knowing that 
they came in from the sea they interpret 
this as an escape from a deluge. This 
seems to be the origin of a number of the 
traditions of the South-Sea Islanders. 
(6) Savage peoples observe the fossil 
shells and fishes in the rocks on moun- 
tain tops, and infer from these, just as 
we do, that the mountains must once 
have been under water. Thus inde- 
pendent flood-stories arise as scientific 
theories to account for natural phe- 
nomena. (7) Some flood-stories seem 
to be transformed nature-myths. The 
flood is the celestial ocean above the 
firmament, and the ark is the boat of 
the sun in which he sails upon the 
waters. With religious disintegration 
this myth is brought down to earth and 
is told as history. It appears, accord- 
ingly, that there are many ways in which 
flood-stories could arise in various parts 
of the world without presupposing a 
universal deluge. The utmost that 
geology and tradition prove is that there 
have been deluges. They do not prove 
the historical character of the universal 
Noachian Deluge. Most modern con- 
servative commentators assume that 
the Deluge was universal only so far as 
the human race was concerned, but this 
is not the idea of the biblical story. 

3. The date of the Flood.—If we follow 
the figures of the Priestly Document 
in Genesis, we reach a figure similar to 
that of Archbishop Ussher in the margin 


of our Authorized Version, namely, 
2348 B.C. as the year of the Flood. This 
falls in the reign of Isbhi-ura, the first 
king of the Babylonian dynasty of Isin. 
We have copious inscriptions of this 
period and an unbroken history after it, 
and we know seven historical dynasties 
before the dynasty of Isin. Evidently 
so late a date is out of the question. 
Neither history nor geology knows of any 
extensive deluge in the Post-Quaternary 
or Recent period. The latest deluge 
that science records is. the one 
that occurred at the close of the Glacial 
age not less than 10,000 years ago. 
Then there was a great depression of 
the continents and an enormous flow of 
water caused by the melting of the 
glacial icecap. Professor G. E. Wright 
of Oberlin in Scientific Confirmations of 
Old Testament History (1906) identifies 
this event with the Noachian Deluge, 
but the difficulty with this theory is 
that the date is too late to allow for 
the differentiation of mankind into its 
widely variant races. If all were de- 
scended from a single pair that lived not 
more than 10,000 years ago, no such 
differences could have been produced. 
Moreover, man is found on the American 
continent as well as in Asia and Europe 
at the beginning of the Quaternary age. 
His distribution after the Flood, accord- 
ingly, must be placed at the beginning 
of the Quaternary rather than in the 
Recent period. If we follow the biblical 
narrative in holding that the human race 
was annihilated by the Flood, with the 
exception of Noah’s family, and that 
all existing races are descended from 
Noah, we must identify the Flood with 
the depression at the end of the first 
Glacial period. This is conservatively 
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estimated as having occurred about 
500,000 years ago. 

4. The duration of the Flood.—Accord- 
ing to J it lasted 40 days; according to 
P, 365 days. There are no facts known 
to geology that indicate that any exten- 
sive subsidence and elevation of the 
earth’s crust occurred with such rapidity, 
or that the melting of the glacial ice could 
have been so rapid as to have caused an 
inundation of such dimensions. 

5. The ark.—According to Gen. 6:15 
the ark was a chest 450 feet long, 75 
feet wide, and 45 feet high. It was 
divided into three stories, and contained, 
according to P (Gen. 6:19 f.), “two of 
every living thing of all flesh, male and 
female, of birds after their kind, and of 
cattle after their kind, and of every 
creeping thing of the ground, and all 
food that is eaten.” J adds to this 
(7:2) that there were seven of all clean 
beasts. Assuming the truth of the 
biblical statement that the Deluge was 
universal, we must suppose that Noah 
brought from two to seven of every 
species of land animals from every con- 
tinent, including North and South 
America and Australia, with suitable 
provision for their support, and kept 
them all in an ark only 450 feet long 
for a whole year. From a scientific 
point of view this is, of course, impos- 
sible. Modern apologists assume that 
the Deluge was only local, and that 
Noah saved only domestic animals, 
but this is contrary to the biblical 
statements, and besides, primitive man 
before the dispersion of the races was 
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still in the eolithic stage of civilization 
and had no domestic animals. 

We conclude, accordingly, that while 
there may have been a flood that 
destroyed many lives before the human 
races separated, or several floods that 
occurred after their separation, there is 
no scientific evidence of a universal 
deluge such as Genesis records, or of the 
preservation of animal life upon the 
earth by means of an ark. The Hebrew 
tradition is derived from the Babylonian, 
and probably preserves merely a mem- 
ory of a great overflow of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in times that preceded the 
keeping of written records. 


CG. Religious Value of the Hebrew 
Flood-Stories 


Although the flood-stories are not his- 
torical in any strict sense, yet, like all 
the other early narratives of Genesis, 
they have great religious value. The 
Babylonian tradition is completely trans- 
formed by the Hebrew narrators. The 
Babylonian form is grossly polytheistic. 
The determination of the god Bél to 
destroy men is a freak of senseless 
anger. The god Ea warns Noah by 
treachery to the other gods, and teaches 
him to lie to his fellow-townsmen. 
The Flood has neither religious nor 
moral significance. But in the Hebrew 
account the Flood is the penalty which a 
righteous God inflicts upon a hopelessly 
corrupt world. Noah’s salvation is the 
reward of his goodness and is an act of 
grace on the part of God, who is not will- 
ing that the human race should perish. 
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A. The Scientific Account 

The scientific account of the origin of 
the races is derived partly from geology, 
which shows us in what periods of the 
earth’s history man first appeared in 
various parts of the world; partly from 
archaeology, which investigates the earli- 
est products of human industry and 
observes their genetic relations to one 
another; partly from ethnology, which 
on the basis of anatomical structure and 
language determines the racial affilia- 
tion of the branches of mankind. These 
records that are used by science are con- 
temporary with the period when the 
formation of races was in progress; 
they have, therefore, the highest his- 
torical value. 
B. The Hebrew Accounts in Gen., 

Chap. 10 

This chapter is composed out of 
alternate extracts from the Judean 
document (J) and the Priestly docu- 
ment (P). The relation of the two is 
exhibited in the following comparative 
table. 


The Descendants of Noah J P 
The sons of Noah ...... 9:25727 9:18; 10:1 
Title of list ........... 10o:1b 1a 
The sons of Japhet..... 8-14 2-5 
The sons of Canaan (J), 

Ham (P)..... 6-7, 20 
The sons of Shem ...... II:10 

(cf. 22: 20-24) 
10: 22, 23, 31, 

Subscription .......... 32 


In both lists the names are eponyms, 
that is they are personifications of races, 
tribes, and clans. When in Gen. 10:6 
we read that the sons of Ham were Cush 
(Nubia), and Mizraim (Egypt), and Put 


(East Africa), and Canaan; or (vs. 22) 
that the sons of Shem were Elam, and 
Assyria, and Lydia, and Mesopotamia, 
we are evidently dealing, not with indi- 
viduals, but with races. Such genealo- 
gies are the same as if we should say, 
John Bull begat Uncle Sam, and Uncle 
Sam begat New England, and New Eng- 
land begat Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut.” That these tables 
are not meant to refer to individuals is 
shown by the fact that the same names 
occur in different genealogical relations. 
This sort of personification has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial among the 
desert Arabs' and was known also to 
the Greeks and Romans. The Hellenes, 
or Greeks, for instance, traced their 
descent from Hellas; and their four 
main divisions, the Dorians, Aeolians, 
Tonians, and Achaeans were regarded 
as the descendants of his sons Dorus, 
Aeolus, Ion, and Achaeus. 

The list of P contains 47 names of 
peoples extending from Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Media on the north to 
Nubia on the south, and from Elam on 
the east to Cyprus and the Mediter- 
ranean islands on the west. 

Most of these peoples are not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament before 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (cf. Ezek., chap. 
27). Gomer, or the Cimmerians of 
classical geography (vs. 2), first migrated 
into Western Asia in the time of the 
Assyrian king, Sargon (722 B.C.). 
Magog, or the Scythians, first invaded 
Western Asia in the time of Jeremiah, 
and are described as a terror of the 
future by Ezekiel (38:2; 39:6). Madai, 


tSee W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. 
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the Medes (vs. 2), first appear in prophe- 
cies of the exilic period as the destined 
overthrowers of Babylon (e.g., Jer. 51: 
11). As a whole, accordingly, the list 
of nations in P belongs to the post- 
exilic period when P was written. 

The list of J contains 45 names. It 
extends from the Hittites and Phoeni- 
cians on the north to South Arabia and 
Egypt on the south, and from Babylonia 
on the east to the island of Crete on the 
west. The nations enumerated by J are 
those that flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury B.c., when the J document was 
written. The interest in Assyria (vss. 
8-12) is due to the expansion of the 
Assyrian empire since Ashurnasirapal 
III (885-860 B.c.). The Assyrian city 
of Calah, mentioned in vss. 11 f., was 
first built by the Assyrian king Ashurna- 
sirapal III. Ophir, mentioned in vs. 29, 
first became known to the Hebrews in 
consequence of the voyages of Solomon 
(I Kings 10:11). It is possible that in 
vs. 8 we should read Késh instead of 


Kash, then we shall have a memory of 


the Kassites, a people who conquered 
Babylonia about 1700 B.c. The refer- 
ence to Sodom and Gomorrah and Ad- 
mah and Zeboim (vs. 19) is also derived 
from tradition (cf. Gen. 19:24 [J]; 
Hos. 11:8). 


GC. Historical Value of the Hebrew 
Accounts 

1. The antiquity of the races of man- 
kind.—The Hebrew conception of the 
antiquity of the races depends upon the 
date of the Flood. If, as P supposes, 
the Flood occurred about 2348 B.c., and 
all mankind perished except the family 
of Noah, then the differentiation of the 
races must have occurred since that date. 


From the point of view both of 
geology and of archaeology this is 
impossible. As we saw in a previous 
paper, man was certainly in existence 
at the beginning of the Quaternary age, 
if not at the end of the Tertiary. At 
this time the elevation of Europe, Asia, 
and America was from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet greater than at present. This alti- 
tude made the climate colder, and was 
the chief cause of the glaciation that 
followed. Because of this elevation 
the continents were connected at the 
beginning of the Quaternary age as they 
have never been since. Asia was joined 
to America by land that filled the whole 
of Behring Sea. The Malay Peninsula, 
East Indies, New Guinea, and Australia 
formed continuous land. India and 
East Africa were joined by a continent 
that filled the place of the present shal- 
low Indian Ocean. Africa was con- 
nected with Europe at Gibraltar, Sicily, 
and Greece. England was joined to 
the continent, and the North Sea and 
Baltic were great alluvial plains. Primi- 
tive man, accordingly, had no difficulty 
in spreading over the whole earth. The 
geological evidence is conclusive that at 
the beginning of the Pleistocene, or 
Quaternary, age he was already estab- 
lished in all the continents. 

The elevation of land that was the 
cause of the First Glacial period was 
followed by a subsidence. The vast 
accumulation of ice in the Northern 
Hemisphere caused the earth’s crust to 
sink, and produced a corresponding 
elevation of the ocean. The land- 
bridges on which early Quaternary man 
journeyed to all parts of the world were 
submerged; and although later eleva- 
tions occurred, they were never sufficient 
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to re-establish the connection. Thus at 
the beginning of the Quaternary age 
undifferentiated primitive man was sepa- 
rated into five main divisions that did 
not mingle with one another for millen- 
niums, and that had thus the oppor- 
tunity in their different environments 
to develop individual peculiarities. 

2. The number of races.—Neither J 
nor P knows of any races outside of a 
small circle around the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean. The sons of Japhet 
are the peoples of Asia Minor and the 
adjacent islands and of Northern Syria 
and Mesopotamia. The sons of Ham 
are the peoples of North Africa, West 
Arabia, and Canaan. The sons of 
Shem are the peoples of Arabia and 
the adjacent lands. All of these are 
subdivisions of the white, or Caucasian, 
race. Nothing is known about the four 
other great races of mankind. 

Geology and archaeology tell a differ- 
ent story. They show that through the 
subsidence of the continents in the early 
Quaternary period five independent cen- 
ters of human settlement were estab- 
lished. These were (1) Southwestern 
Asia, which was cut off from Western 
Asia and Europe by the Himalaya 
Mountains and a great sea that occupied 
the place of the desert of Gobi. Here 
originated the Yellow, or Mongolian, 
race. (2) North and South America, 
the home of the Red, or American, race. 
(3) Australia and the adjacent islands, 
the home of the Black, Negrito, or 
Australian race. (4) Africa south of 
the Sahara Desert, which at this period 
was a sea, the home of the dark brown, or 
Negro, race. (5) North Africa, Europe, 
and Western Asia, the home of the white, 
or Caucasian, race. 


The main subdivisions of each of 
these races are as follows: (1) The 
Yellow includes four main groups: the 
Mongol-Turkish, Tibetan-Chinese, Ma- 
layan-Polynesian, and Korean-Japanese. 
(2) The Red includes three main groups: 
the Northern, embracing most of the 
tribes in North America; the Central, 
including the tribes of Central America 
and of the southwestern part of the 
United States; and the Southern, in- 
cluding the tribes of South America. 
(3) The Black race includes the Pap- 
uans, Melanesians, Australians, Tas- 
manians, and Andaman Islanders. (4) 
The Dark Brown race includes the Su- 
danese, or Negroes proper, the Bantus, 
or Negroids south of the Sudan, the 
Hottentots, and the Bushmen. (5) The 
White race includes the Hamites of 
Northern Africa and Southern Europe 
(i.e., Berbers, ancient Egyptians, Galas 
of East Africa, Iberians of Spain, Etrus- 
cans of Italy, Pelasgians of Greece, and 
possibly Hittites of Asia Minor), the 
Semites of Arabia and Western Asia, the 
Aryans of Europe and Western Asia; 
the Caucasians proper of the Caucasus 
Mountains; and the Dravidians of India. 
These main divisions of the human race 
were already well established by the 
beginning of the Neolithic age, for 
Semite, Hamite, and Negro show their 
characteristic racial types in the oldest 
Egyptian sculptures. 

If Noah and his sons alone survived 
the Flood, from whom are these other 
races descended? Conservative com- 
mentators have been obliged to assume 
that the Noachian deluge was local, and 
that men of other races remained in 
remote parts of the world so that Noah 
was the progenitor only of the civilized 
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races of the Mediterranean Basin, but 
this is contrary to the Hebrew assertion 
of the universality of the Deluge, and 
to Gen. 9:19 which says of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, “of these was the 
whole earth overspread”; also to Gen. 
10:32 which says, “of these were the 
nations divided in the earth after the 
Flood.” 

3. The ethnological grouping of the 
races.—J and P do not agree in regard 
to the sons of Noah, nor in their assign- 
ment of races to the respective sons. 
According to J (Gen. 9:25-27) the sons 
of Noah were Shem, Japhet, and Canaan. 
According to P (5:32; 6:10; 9:18; 
10:1) the sons of Noah were Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet. In P Canaan appears as 
one of the descendants of Ham. The 
editor who has combined the two docu- 
ments has tried to harmonize the dis- 
crepancy by the insertion in 6:18 of the 
words, “And Ham is the father of Ca- 
naan,” and in 6:22 of the words: “Ham 
the father of,” but evidently Ham has 
nothing to do with the original tradition 
of J in 6:20-27. Canaan is the sinner, 
and Canaan, not Ham, is cursed. 

The sons of Japhet are very differ- 
ently enumerated by J and by P. J 
makes Kush and Mizraim sons of Japhet 
(Gen. 10:8, 13), while P regards them 
as sons of Ham (vs. 6). J names Asshur 
among the sons of Japhet (vss. 10-12), 
while P places him among the sons of 
Shem (vs. 22). In 10:28f. (J) Sheba 
and Havilah are descendants of Shem, 
but in 10:7 (P) they are descendants of 
Ham. Both of these classifications can- 
not be ethnologically correct. They are 
rather political classifications, by which 
at one time these peoples were attached 
to the Japhetic group, at another time 


to the Hamitic group, and at still another 
time to the Semitic group. 

Furthermore, the grouping of peoples 
in these lists does not correspond with 
the scientific grouping of ethnology. 
Elam, classified as a son of Shem (vs. 22), 
was not a Semitic people. On the other 
hand, Canaan, classified in vs. 6 as a 
“son of Ham,” was a pure Semitic 
people, and spoke the language that we 
call Hebrew. The distribution of races 
ix. ‘vse lists into the three groups of 
sas of Japhet, sons of Ham (or Canaan), 

4 sons of Shem is geographical rather 
tha. ethnological. The sons of Japhet 
inhabit the regions toward the north 
and northwest; the sons of Ham, those 
toward the south; and the sons of Shem, 
those toward the east. 

4. The civilization of the earliest races. 
—According both to the Babylonian 
and to the Hebrew account, Noah after 
coming out of the ark began to be a 
farmer and planted a vineyard (Gen. 
9:20f.). The cultivation of the vine 
implies that before the differentiation 
of the races men had already attained 
the agricultural stage of civilization. In 
reality the beginnings of agriculture did 
not come until the end of the Neolithic 
age, and permanent residence such as 
the cultivation of the vine requires did 
not exist until the Bronze age; but, as 
we have seen, the differentiation of the 
races began soon after man’s first 
appearance on the earth, and for 
hundreds of thousands of years he re- 
mained in the Paleolithic stage of cul- 
ture. The beginning of the Neolithic 
age was about 10,000 B.c., and the 
end of the Neolithic age, when vine- 
cultivation first became possible, was 
about 5000 B.C. 
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Long after the formation of the 
separate races certain favored tribes in 
all parts of the world passed gradually 
from the Paleolithic to the Neolithic 
stage of culture. Neolithic man had 
not only polished stone implements, but 
also basketry, hand-molded pottery, 
and textile fabrics. He no longer de- 
pended upon hunting, but had domestic 
animals. In the later Neolithic age he 
developed also the rudiments of agr* 
culture. Socially he was organizeP"id 


the larger groups of clans and tribes. 
buried his dead in the contracted pe“ 


tion of the unborn child to express ‘his 
belief that death was birth into another 
life. He built menhirs and dolmens 
to serve as dwelling-places for the 
spirits, and placed offerings of food, 
drink, weapons, and ornaments in the 
graves. His religion was polydemon- 
ism, or the worship of a vast number of 
spirits, similar to spirits of the dead, that 
animated all sorts of physical objects. 
He had a system of totemmarks and other 
conventional signs that was the origin of 
the later forms of hieroglyphic writing. 

The tribes that developed this civili- 
zation were better equipped in the 
struggle for existence than those that 
remained in the Paleolithic stage, and 
they drove the latter to the wall. 
Paleolithic man gradually disappeared 
before Neolithic man, surviving only 
among the Eskimos, the Andaman 
Islanders, and in certain other out-of- 
‘the-way corners of the earth. 

It appears, accordingly, that Gen., 
chap. 10, does not give us a scientific 
account of the origin.of the races of the 
world, or of their progress in civilization, 
but only an enumeration of the nations 
that were in existence at the times when 
the two Hebrew narrators wrote. These 
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they classified, not on a sound ethno- 
logical basis, but on the basis of geo- 
graphical and political considerations. 
Their lists are not of the slightest help 
in constructing a scientific grouping of 
the races of mankind, although they are 
valuable for the geography of the periods 
in which the J and the P documents were 
written. 


D. Religious Value of These Lists 


Although these lists are unscientific, 
they have great religious value as an 
expression of belief in the unity of the 
human race. They affirm that all men 
are descended from one forefather, 
Noah, and that, therefore, all are 
brothers. This is a scientific truth, 
even though the common ancestor may 
have lived much earlier than the Hebrew 
narrators supposed. It is also a reli- 
gious truth of the highest importance. 
The races of mankind are not autochtho- 
nous, as the heathen religions of antiquity 
taught, that is, “sprung from their own 
soil,” and therefore independent of one 
another, and not bound to one another 
by religious or moral obligations; on 
the contrary, all the races are branches 
of one family, created by one God, and 
bound therefore to recognize and to 
fulfil the obligations of brotherhood. 
This in germ is the universalism of the 
gospel, as proclaimed by Paul at Athens, 
that “‘God has made of one blood every 
nation of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth... . that they 
should seek God, if haply they might 
feel after him and find him, though he 
is not far from any one of us, for in him 
we live, and move, and have our being. 
.... And now he commandeth men 
that they should all everywhere repent” 
(Acts 17:22-31). 
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INTERWOVEN GOSPEL PASSAGES 


BURTON SCOTT EASTON, D.D. 
Professor of New Testament, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


One of the most familiar features of 
Old Testament study is the presence, in 
the historical sections, of narratives 
that can be resolved into two or more 
independent versions of the same general 
subject by assigning alternately suc- 
cessive sections of the biblical account 
to respective sources. Such sections 
may be said to be “interwoven.” They 
are always a special source of interest 
to the student, to some degree because 
of the ingenuity of the processes that 
dissect them into their component 
elements, but chiefly because of the 
profit to be gained through a comparison 
of these elements after the literary- 
critical operations have been completed. 
In this comparison the narratives have 
a double importance, partly as authori- 
ties for the events recorded and partly 
as authorities for the interests that pre- 
vailed when the descriptions were 
written. 

That certain “interwoven’”’ sections 
exist in the Gospels has long been known. 
The extent, however, to which they 
exist is as yet unsettled and it is the 
purpose of the present article, after 
describing the most obvious instances, 
to call attention to certain cases that 
have thus far obtained only occasional 


‘ recognition. Only the speeches of Christ 


in the Synoptic Gospels will be con- 
sidered, and it will be assumed as known 
that the First and Third Gospels made 


use of the Second and also of a second 
document (generally termed Q), which 
consisted almost entirely of sayings. 
The most obvious case is that of Matt. 
12:22-32. A comparison of this section 
with Mark 3:22-30 on the one hand 
and with Luke 11:14-23; 12:10 onthe 
other shows at once that Matthew here 
is interwoven. Vss. 22-25a, 27-28, 30, 
32 were taken from Luke’s source, and 
vss. 256-26, 29, 31 are from Mark, while 
in vs. 33 the beginning and end are from 
Mark but the middle is from Q. If the 
words in Matthew that are found also 
in Mark and Luke be underscored, it 
will be found that almost every Mat- 
thaean word is accounted for. Mark and 
Luke, however, have very little in com- 
mon and obviously represent inde- 
pendent traditions of the same sayings.* 
Of these, Luke’s account is distinctly 
preferable. Mark has rewritten the 
discourse in his own somewhat verbose 
style, omitting the verses Luke 11:19 f. 
that bring the Jewish exorcists into a 
certain comparison with Christ. And to 
the discourse he has added the saying 
found in Luke 12:10, which (in 3:28 f.) 
he has reworded so as to avoid saying 
that any blasphemy against Christ is 
pardonable, pointing the moral finally 
by transferring Luke 11:17) to the 
end. There is, to be sure, no real 
theological difference between Mark and 
Q (Luke) here, but Mark’s more anxious 


* Note that the little parable in Luke 11:21 f. is complete in itself while in Mark 2:27 it has 
been joined to its context—always a sign of editorial manipulation. 
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christological temper is obvious. In 
this instance Matthew has simply 
blended the two versions, taking gener- 
ally the fuller form in each, and displays 
no particular interests of his own. 

A second instance of interweaving is 
more complicated. It is furnished by 
the so-called Charge to the Twelve in 
Matt. 9:39—10:1; 10:5-15, with which 
are to be compared the parallel accounts 
in Mark 6:7-13; Luke 9:1-6, and the 
Charge to the Seventy in Luke 10: 1-12. 
This last section, however, is really only 
a fourth version of the Charge to the 
Twelve, as is seen by its contents and by 
a comparison of Luke 10:4 and 22:35. 
The relations of these four sections are 
too involved for detailed discussion, but 
a comparison will show that the accounts 
in Mark, chap. 6, and Luke, chap. 10, 
are again practically independent, while 
Matthew’s account has been interwoven 
from these two, although he has not a 
little material that is peculiar to himself. 
The most probable explanation of the 
phenomena is as follows: The oldest 
form (Q’s) has been reproduced in 
Luke, chap. 10, with tolerable fidelity. 
According to what seems to underly it, 
Christ sent forth certain unspecified 
disciples, perhaps not limited to the 
Twelve, on a brief tour through Galilee. 
As the distances were short, the equip- 
ment was reduced to a minimum and, 
as the missionaries were immature, they 
were instructed not to risk public preach- 
ing, personal interviews being all they 
were to attempt. Nothing was said to 
them about any power to exorcise, and 
that they were successful in exorcisms 
caused them great surprise (Luke 10:17). 


Mark took this section to refer only 
to the Twelve, who in his Gospel 
represent the disciples rather too” ex- 
clusively. He was influenced also, not 
unnaturally, by the needs of the mis- 
sionaries of his own day. Consequently 
he omitted from Q all that applied 
only to the local conditions of the 
first experiment, allowed the use of the 
staff and of the sandals, both of which 
were indispensable for a long journey, 
and added a note (vs. 12) that repre- 
sented the Twelve as preaching in pub- 
lic. He also added the commission to 
exorcise.” 

Luke had both Mark and Q in his 
hands, and Mark’s changes led him to 
think that the two versions must have 
been delivered to two different bodies of 
men. The charge that gave the greater 
responsibility he referred to the Twelve, 
following Mark. The other, he thought, 
evidently must have been the commis- 
sion to disciples of less dignity, while 
the words at the beginning of it (Luke 
10:2) suggested that these disciples 
considerably outnumbered the Twelve. 
Hence the “70” or, as certain manu- 
scripts read, “72,” ie., 6X12. Most 
scholars compare here the number of 
nations in the table of Genesis, chap. 
10 (7o in the Hebrew, 72 in the Greek 
version), and think that Luke conceived 
this mission to prefigure somehow the 
later mission to the Gentiles. This 
may or may not be the case; Luke’s 
“two and two” tells rather against it. 
Luke’s alterations in Mark’s wording 
here do not concern the present discus- 
sion, but it should be noted that the 
wording of the Q-version has affected 


In vs. 13 he has also introduced the use of oil. This, a common medicament in ancient times, 
had evidently developed into a semi-sacramental rite in Mark’s entourage (at least). Cf. Jas. 5:14. 
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the reproduction of the Markan account,' 
although not vice versa. 

Matthew likewise had the two 
accounts and has interwoven them, 
probably because he recognized their 
identity. But to Matthew the Charge 
to the Twelve became the charge to all 
Christian missionaries of his own day. 
Mark’s public preaching has been still 
further elaborated (Matt. 10:6) and 
the power to exorcise has been expanded 
into power to perform even the most 
extraordinary miracles (10:8). The dis- 
ciples have become more important 
persons and need to be warned against 
carrying gold and silver as well as copper 
(10:9), and against making their miracu- 
lous gifts a paying profession (10:8). 
Indeed, in the section (10:17-42) that 
Matthew has appended to the mission 
charge the first work of the Twelve is 
entirely forgotten and is merged into 
the wide missionary experience of the 
church. It is interesting to observe that 
two of Matthew’s verses (10:5 f.) con- 
tradict this wider conception. The ex- 
planation is that these are Q verses which 
the Gentile Luke has omitted, while 
Matthew has faithfully reproduced them, 
not noticing or caring that they form a 
discrepant element. 

In the foregoing two instances both of 
the interwoven sources are given at 
length in our Gospels. In Luke 19:11- 
28 is an instance where we have only one 
of the sources used. On comparing this 
section with Matt. 25:14-30 it will be 
seen that the same parable forms the 
basis of the two sections, although it is 
told in such different wording as to sug- 


gest different traditions of a common 
original. In addition, however, it will 
be seen that Luke has certain features 
that are not paralleled at all in Matthew - 
and that are awkward as they stand. 
They are found in vss. 12, 14, 15a, 27 
and collected they read as follows: 

“A certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for himself a 
kingdom, and to return. But his citi- 
zens hated him, and sent an embassage 
after him, saying, We will not that this 
man reign over us. And it came to pass, 
when he was come back again, having 
received the kingdom, that he com- 
manded, These mine enemies, that 
would not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me.” This narrative is based on the 
fact that rulers in Palestine received 
their power only by decrees from Rome 
that were made for each individual case 
separately. A journey to Rome was 
generally necessary and hostile em- 
bassages of the citizens occurred occa- 
sionally, in one case (that of Archelaus) 
with successful results. The narrative 
consequently is parabolic. But it is not 
completely recoverable, for it evidently 
contained something about the “ten 
servants,” of whom seven disappear in | 
the sequel; doubtless these were the 
guardians of the nobleman’s interests as 
opposed to the “citizens.” Now the 
parable in Matt., chap. 25, dealt also 
with a wealthy proprietor who went on a 
journey and left certain servants in a 
responsible position. As both parables 
(to Luke’s mind, at least) were con- 
cerned with the period between the 


* Note the prohibition of the staff in Luke 9:3 which, as is shown by the agreement with 
Matt. 10:10 against Mark 6:8, must have been taken from Q. In Luke, chap. 10, however, 
where Q is quoted directly, this prohibition is omitted, doubtless in order not to repeat it. 
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ascension of Christ and the Parousia, an 
interwoven version that would teach all 
the lessons of both was easily suggested. 

An instance of interweaving that is 
detectable from only a single document 
occurs in Mark, chap. 13. If vss. 7-8, 
14-20, 24-27 be read together, they will 
be seen to form a continuous account of 
the phenomena preceding and accom- 
panying the end of the world, described 
without relation to the hearers and in 
the third person. Scholars term this 
account the “Little Apocalypse.”? The 
remaining verses deal with concrete 
directions to the disciples and are en- 
tirely in the second person. It is evi- 
dent here that Mark has interwoven the 
Little Apocalypse with sayings he 
deemed appropriate to the various 
stages, although vss. 21-23 are a mere 
repetition of what is contained in vss. 
5-6, while the question in vs. 4 applies 
only to the Apocalypse. 


The following examples of inter- 
weaving have not had the same general 
acceptance by scholars as those cited 
_above. But they seem quite certain to 
the present writer. 

In Luke 21: 20-28, vss. 21a, 23a, 266, 
27 are identical with matter in Mark, 
chap. 13, while the remainder of this 
Lukan section has hardly a word in 
common with the Markan parallel. 
Now if this remaining material be 
printed continuously it reads: 


“But when ye see Jerusalem being 
compassed? with armies, then know that 
her desolation is at hand. Let them 
that are in the midst of her depart out; 
and let not them that are in the country 
enter therein. For these are days of 
vengeance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled, for there shall 
be great distress upon the Land,’ and 
wrath unto this people. And they shall 
fall by the edge of the sword, and shall 
be led captive among all the Gentiles;4 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled. And there shall be signs 
in sun and moon and stars; and upon 
the earth distress of Gentiles, in per- 
plexity for the roaring of the sea and 
the billows;5 men fainting for fear, and 
for expectation of the things which are 
coming on the world. But when these 
things begin to come to pass, look up, 
and lift up your heads; because your 
redemption draweth nigh.” 

This is obviously a continuous narra- 
tive and gives no evidence that matter 
has been omitted from Luke to obtain 
it. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the 
omitted (Markan) material simply con- 
fuses a perfectly plain account. Vs. 21¢ 
makes the inhabitants of Judea postpone 
their flight until the siege of Jerusalem 
is beginning—much too late a moment. 
Vs. 23a is clear enough as Mark 13:17, 
where it stands in conjunction with 
directions for a flight so hurried that 


* A special study of this Little Apocalypse was contributed by the present writer to the Biblical 


World of August, 1912. 


? The Greek form used here denotes action in progress. 3 Palestine. 


4In vss. 24 f. the English versions translate the same Greek word twice by “nations” and twice 
by “‘Gentiles.”” The rendering has been made uniform in the above. 


5 Probably this means that among the other terrors of the end the sea leaves its appointed 
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these poor women will be incapable 
of taking part in it, but no such haste 
is urged in Luke. Similarly vss. 26-27 
spoil the contrast between the despair- 
ing “men” of vs. 26a and the hopeful 
faithful of vs. 28. And “these things 
beginning to come to pass” in vs. 28 
is extremely confusing after “then shall 
they see the Son of man” in vs. 27. 
The proof of interweaving here would 
seem to be complete. 

In other words, Luke in this place 
has a “Little Apocalypse” of his own 
that is roughly parallel to Mark’s, 
and into his own version Luke has 
inserted the characteristic features of 
the Markan, in a conscientious effort 
to preserve all the essentials of both. 
The only characteristic differences be- 
tween the two narratives are that Luke’s 
is centered particularly around Jerusa- 
lem, and that between the fall of the city 
and the Parousia, it interposes an 
interval which is not mentioned (al- 
though perhaps not excluded) by Mark. 
This latter feature has led many scholars 
to believe that the Lukan verses must 
have been written after 70 A.D., but 
such a conclusion is by no means neces- 
sary. To predict a Roman war in which 
Jerusalem would be overthrown would 
have required no great prophetic ability 
at any period in the generation prior to 
the event, and Luke’s descriptive lan- 
guage is drawn simply from the Old 
Testament (cf., e.g., Zech. 12:3; Isa. 
63:18; Dan. 11:31 ff.). In any case, 
the outlook is strictly Palestinian and 
represents a point of view that had no 
direct interest in the gentile mission; 
Luke may have anticipated many mod- 
erns in understanding “the times of 
the Gentiles” as “their opportunity 


for salvation,” but in the original it 
certainly meant simply “the time of 
their barbarous rule.” Indeed, either 
apocalypse might have been written by 
a Jewish author who had never heard 
of Christianity except for the unpatriotic 
warning, which they both contain, 
against taking part in the defense of 
Palestine or Jerusalem. This warning 
is specifically Christian and nothing is 
less impossible than that it goes back 
to Christ himself. Independent expan- 
sions of this warning in terms of the 
current apocalyptic phraseology may 
very well be the eventual explanation 
of Mark’s and Luke’s variations. 

Another example of interweaving is 
furnished by the verses immediately 
preceding the above-mentioned section 
in Luke, ie., Luke 21:12-19. Here 
vss. 160-17 have exact Markan equiva- 
lents, while vss. 12), 16@ correspond in 
substance to the Markan parallels. 
Omitting these passages gives the fol- 
lowing result: 

“Before all these things, they shall 
lay their hands upon you, and shall 
persecute you; it shall turn out unto 
you for a testimony. Settle it therefore 
in your hearts, not to meditate before- 
hand how to answer; for I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to with- 
stand or to gainsay. And not a hair 
of your head shall perish; in your 
patience you shall win your lives.” 

Again a consistent narrative is found. 
It was formulated, evidently, at a time 
when persecution existed but when there 
was practically no danger of martyrdom 
—a state of affairs that describes Pales- 
tine fairly accurately until about 60 A.D. 
(with the exception of the brief reign of 
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Agrippa I). At that period Jewish 
Christians, no doubt, had to face perse- 
cution, but they were tolerably sure of 
their lives, with the result that the pas- 
sages Luke 12:7; 9:24 (evidently used 
in forming the foregoing paragraph) 
came to be taken with undue literalness. 
Luke blended this saying-group with 
that in Mark 13:9-13, which regarded 
martyrdom as quite possible, and en- 
deavored to effect some sort of a com- 
promise by his “some of you” in vs. 16); 
but the contrast between vs. 165 and 
vs. 18 has always been a sore perplexity 
to commentators. To be noted here 
particularly is the contrast between 
Mark 96-10 and Luke 21:12)-13. Luke 
was a Gentile, writing for Gentiles; 
under the hypothesis that he was here 
basing his narrative on Mark why did 
he omit this testimony to the Gentiles 
of the whole earth? The only answer 
is that the hypothesis is wrong. Luke is 
here based on a non-Markan source 
which he has enlarged by sentences 
from Mark. As is easily tested, an 
insertion of Mark’s testimony to the 
Gentiles into this source would have 
produced an intensely awkward effect." 
A final instance of interweaving is 
found in Luke 11:37-41, which is 
paralleled (not very closely) in Matt. 
23:25-26. If the words in Luke that 
are found also in Matthew are italicized, 
the Lukan passage reads as follows: 
“Now as he spake, a Pharisee asketh 
him to dine with him; and he went in, 
and sat down to meat. And when the 


Pharisee saw it, he marveled that he had 
not first bathed himself before dinner. 
And the Lord said unto him, Now ye 
the Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup 
and of the platter; but your inward part 
is full of extortion and wickedness. Ye 
foolish ones, did not he that made the 
outside make the inside also? But give 
for alms those things which are within, and 
behold, all things are clean unto you.” 

Now, as the passage stands, it is 
simply incomprehensible. The question 
begins about the cleanness of hands, i.e., 
about the outside of a man. But 
Christ’s words begin with the outside of 
a cup which is then contrasted with the 
inside of a man and then the Pharisee is 
told to give alms from the inside of the 
cup. ‘To make the confusion still worse, 
vs. 40, as it stands after vs. 39, states 
that God made the outside of the cup, 
which is precisely what man made and 
not God. It is small wonder that all 
kinds of attempts have been made to 
emend the text of this passage or to 
explain it as due to a bad translation 
from the original Aramaic. The ex- 
planation, however, is perfectly simple, 
for the passage is interwoven. In Luke’s 
special source, Christ’s words were 
approximately: “Now ye Pharisees 
cleanse the outside but your inward part 
is full of wickedness. Ye foolish ones, 
did not he that made the outside make 
the inside also? But give alms; and, 
behold, all things are clean unto you.” 
Luke also had Q, where the words ran 
as in Matthew: “Ye cleanse the outside 


t The special matter in Luke’s Gospel generally betrays no interest in gentile Christianity, 


despite a common opinion to the contrary. 


2 Not the same Greek word in Matthew and Luke, but the variation is very slight. 
3In the Greek text Luke’s “the things that are within” and Matthew’s “the inside” are prac- 


tically identical. 
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question?» Has Christ himself some 
still larger help to give? This is our 


- present inquiry. 


A series of considerations makes us 
feel that we have not yet reached the 
heart of the matter. For Christianity 
has made us far more sensitive to 
certain implications of our natures, to 
which the race as a whole, to be sure, has 
not been blind, but which have received 
an emphasis and setting, from the Chris- 
tian point of view, not before possible. 
Christ’s teaching and life and death 
throw into strong relief certain great 
trends of our beings, and make more 
possible a positive attack upon our 
problem. 

First of all, we are impressed anew 
from the Christian viewpoint that man 
is really made for action, for heroic 
achievement, for service and sacrifice— 
so made for all this that he cannot be 
satisfied 

With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize. 
His very sports show that he joys in 
difficulties for their own sake. He 
seeks adventure and delights in obstacles. 
There is something in men far deeper 
than the desire for easy-going pleasure 
and passive self-indulgence. So that 
a moral philosopher like Paulsen feels 
compelled to say: 

Who would care to live without opposi- 
tion and struggle? Would men prize 
truth itself as they do, if it were attained 
without effort and kept alive without 
’ battle? To battle and to make sacrifices 
for one’s chosen cause constitutes a neces- 
sary element of human life. Carlyle states 
this truth in a beautiful passage in his book 
on Heroes and Hero-Worship: “It is a 
calumny to say that men are roused to 
heroic actions by ease, hope of pleasure, 


recompense—sugar-plums of any kind in 
this world or the next. In the meanest 
mortal there lies something nobler. The 
poor swearing soldier hired to be shot has 
his ‘honor of a soldier,’ different from drill, 
regulations, and the shillingaday. It is not 
to taste sweet things, but to do noble and 
true deeds, and vindicate himself under 
God’s heaven as a God-made man, that the 
poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show 
him the way of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a hero. They wrong 
man greatly who say he is to be seduced 
by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, martyr- 
dom, death, are the allurements that act on 
the heart of man.” 


The difficulties of life therefore have 
their own contribution to make to life, 
just as soon as one looks at life even 
approximately from Christ’s viewpoint. 
When a man thus positively faces life’s 
ills he finds in them an opportunity, 
which he would not spare, for a field 
for training and for conquest, for such 
all-round self-discipline and development 
of will as he knows he needs. He even 
rejoices, therefore, in many-sided trials 
and temptations, in order that a patient 
steadfastness may “have its perfect 
work,” and that he himself may be called 
out on every side, and be made “perfect 
and entire, lacking in nothing.” It is 
still partial defeat that one should be 
able only to stand his lot, and not also 
to be “happy in his lot.” 

Nor are there only this many-sided 
discipline of will to be achieved and the 
natural joy in such achievement. Life 
itself and joy in life both broaden and 
deepen through opposition and labor 
and misfortune, as Lotze has pene- 
tratingly pointed out: 

By the opposition which the natural 
course of things offers to a too easy 
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of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full from extortion and excess. 
. . . « Cleanse. first the inside of the 
cup and of the platter, that the outside 
thereof may become clean also.” These 
two versions Luke has worked together 
with the same conscientious thorough- 
ness that he has displayed in the in- 
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stances cited above but, unfortunately, 
with a result that is even more con- 
fusing than in those cases. 

The two sources used here by Luke 
hardly seem like parallel versions of the 
same original saying and are probably 
to be appraised as two really distinct 
sayings of Christ. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND 


SIN. 


II] 


LIGHT FROM CHRIST 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


We have seen in the previous articles 
that there are some important initial 
reasons for faith in the final solution of 
our problem, and that such a faith is not 
precluded by the fact of animal suffering. 
The inevitable prerequisites of a moral 
world, too, were seen to be such as to 
require the possibility of sin and of 
suffering—a weighty and far-reaching 
consideration. We should have only a 
play-world otherwise. We might there- 
fore anticipate exactly such difficulties as 
we do find. The deeper common reac- 
tions of the race upon our problem, more- 
over, were felt to bring real help. The 
necessary smallness of our human view, 
the bearing of the race’s faith in immor- 
tality, the further light from the trend 
of evolution, and the four common views 
of suffering, all alike have light to give. 
Much suffering is indubitably due to the 


sin of the sufferer himself. Other suffer- 
ing is as probably due to conditions 
required for our full discipline in living. 
Particularly is it deeply true, that reward 
must not follow too closely or too surely 
upon the righteous act—that the good 
must often suffer and the wicked prosper 
—if genuinely unselfish character is to 
be produced. We come even to be 
thankful, from this point of view, that 
we have a problem of evil. And no 
doubt ultimately we must fall back upon 
the thought of the majesty of God. 
Any adequate vision of God makes us 
feel anew the smallness of our view, and 
the wisdom and necessity, after our best 
attempts to understand God’s ways, of 
leaving the whole problem in his hands, 
with faith in a solution we cannot fully 
see. Now, has the peculiarly Chris- 
tian view any further answer to our 
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some cure for its own pain. This finds 
beautiful and truthful expression in a 
passage in Elizabeth Hastings’ thought- 
ful novel, An Experiment in Altruism. 
To Janet, who has been inclined to 
quarrel with life, has come a great 
sorrow in the sudden death of her noble 
lover. A friend goes to her to speak 
what comfort she can, but expecting 
to find her still more bitter than before. 


“Do you know,” she said, “‘the sorrow 
almosts rests me? I have had so much of 
the bitter and meaningless pain. Perhaps 
my quarrel with life is over.” 

“But this is so inexplicable,’ I cried, 
taking the girl’s hands in mine and for- 
getting that I was there to comfort her. 

“It doesn’t need to be explained, because 
it hurts, and the hurt is life, and life is good. 
Oh, I tell you,” she added proudly, drawing 
her hands away and going over to seat her- 
self by the window; “it is only when you 
are standing outside, looking at life, talking 
about it and thinking about it, that you can 
say it is cruel. When you are really living, 
the very hurt is glorious.” 

I sat and watched the tearless face. The 
girl had been carried beyond me, out into the 
deeps of life where my words of help could 
not reach her. 

“T have always been trying to reason 
out the meaning of things,” she said, turning 
quickly toward me, “and nobody even told 
me that it is only what cannot be said that 
makes life worth while.” 

“People have tried to, Janet,” I said 
softly, “but that is one of the things that 
cannot be told.” 

“There isn’t any kind of pain,” she 
said slowly, “that can equal the joy of 
simple human love.” 

I forgot my rebellion of the night before. 
I bowed my head in the presence of this 
power for whose better apprehending we 
covet the very agony and pain of life. We 
follow swiftly to let even its shadow fall 
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upon us, for if “in its face is light, in its 
shadow there. is healing too.” 

There is still another human experi- 
ence in these personal relations that 
suggests that suffering is no dumb, 
barren, brute fact without any ideal 
message. That fact is the repeated 
experience of the special growth of a 
true and high love, through fellowship 
in suffering, in the sharing of burdens. 
It is not only that suffering seems many 
times a thing to rejoice in, because it 
reveals our friends and God; but that 
the very sharing in the common suffering 
peculiarly draws souls together. What- 
ever the explanation, the fact remains. 
And the deepening love is rightly felt to 
be more significant than the suffering by 
which it was purchased. This fact is an 
intimation, once more, that the deepest 
draughts of joy even are not to be found 
in unmixed and easy pleasure; that 
harmony is more than melody and unity 
than simplicity. Man’s nature is too 
broad to make it possible to satisfy him 
without an admixture of self-giving love, 
and he glories in the cost of such love. 

This holds not alone in the realm of 
personal love. It seems indeed to be 
in general true that life’s most precious 
experiences are open to us only through 
suffering. Here, again, whether we can 
explain it or not, a life seems to us shal- 
low into which small experience of 
suffering has come. We cannot, with 
our eyes open, choose it either for our- 
selves or for those we love. George 
Eliot has laid her finger on one reason 
for this common human experience, and 
men have turned often to these words 
of hers just because they rang so true: 

We can indeed only have the highest 
happiness, such as goes with being a great 
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satisfaction of natural impulses; by the labor 
to which man is compelled, and in the 
prosecution of which he acquires knowl- 
edge of, and power over, things in the most 
various relations; finally, by misfortune 
itself and the manifold painful efforts which 
he has to make under the pressure of the 
gradually multiplying relations of life; 
by all this there is both opened before him a 
wider horizon of varied enjoyment, and also 
there becomes clear to him for the first 
time the inexhaustible significance of moral 
ideas which seem to receive an accession of 
intrinsic worth with every new relation to 
which their regulating and organizing 
influence is extended. 

This is only the use of the laboratory 
method in life itself. Nobody is going 
to take in the sweep of the moral ideas 
by passive reception. He must work 
them out in the laboratory of life’s 
active experiences. Man’s very being 
demands it. The insistence of modern 
psychology, therefore, that we are made 
for action, serves further to accentuate 
considerations essentially Christian. 

The like facts that men are made not 
less surely for personal relations, and 
that the whole man can come out only 
in such relations, have other vital 
bearings on our problem. The light 
from Christ’s life is here unmistakable. 
Whatever the initial difficulties—given 
a world of sin and suffering on the part 
of others—if one loves others, he must 
suffer, and he cannot but choose to 
suffer. Because we love, and in pro- 
portion as we love, we must suffer and 
choose to suffer. Without some such 
experience of our own, indeed, we should 
be shut out from all the more significant 
relations to others who suffer. There 
could be otherwise but a shallow under- 
standing of them or sympathy with 


them. If, then, in such a world one 
would belong in the company of the 
highest in character, he cannot choose 
but suffer. We are made on so exalted 
a plan that we cannot be wholly happy 
in selfishness. Even the most selfish 
wish at least the selfless devotion of 
some other. Some companionship in 
suffering then is necessary, if we are to 
be let into the high privilege of helping 
another in his darkest hours—if we are 
not then to be left in the outer circle of 
the uninitiated. The testing question 
of life continues to be: “What, could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” 
And it is only to souls thus willing to 
pay the price of suffering that there 
can come, too, the joy of truly redeeming 
work. It is part of these very natures 
of ours, everywhere knit up with other 
lives, that there is no cheap way in which 
this highest joy can be tasted. Human 
love would be less worthy than it is, 
were it not ready and glad to pay the 
price of the suffering involved in winning 
another to his own highest good. For 
joy’s sake, as well as for duty’s sake, 
the highest in character cannot excuse 
themselves from redemptive suffering. 
Moreover, it must stir our thought to 
see so often that is it not those who have 
suffered most who are most unhappy, or 
most at cross-purposes with existence, or 
who trust God the least. The deadly 
ennui belongs on the whole not to these, 
but to the “favored sons of destiny,” 
whose wants seem all provided for and 
who have no struggle to make. Suffer- 
ing, this would suggest, cannot quite be 
the unmitigated evil we are tempted to 
regard it. One suspects there must 
somehow be hidden in the heart of 
suffering some distillate even of joy— 
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man, by having wide thoughts and much 
feeling for the rest of the world, as well as 
ourselves; and this sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with it, that we can only 
tell it from pain by its being what we should 
choose above everything. 


I always wish, myself, to couple 
with this word of George Eliot’s another 
equally discerning but rarely quoted 
word of Lotze’s: 


And then there is pain, the bitterness of 
which is only intelligible by reference to the 
refined relations of social life, and to the 
consciousness of combined victory and 
reconciliation springing from practised 
ethical insight—pain which gives rise to 
innumerable feelings not easily expressed, 
and pervading our whole life like a precious 
fragrance that we would on no account con- 
sent to renounce. 


Here too the joy is inextricably 
mingled with the pain. To insist that 
one must be spared such pain as George 
Eliot and Lotze here describe is to insist 
that life should be a comparatively 
barren and futile thing—is to insist that 
one doom himself to an essentially 
narrow and shallow life. Obviously 
the indication here confirms our earlier 
reflections on the prerequisites of a 
moral world. In such a world the bitter 
and the sweet go back to essentially the 
same sources. Both arise from the 
fact and meaning of those close personal 
relations in which men stand. Even 
when we are most rebellious against 
the scheme of things, nothing could 
persuade us to give up the personal 
relations, out of which our rebellion 
springs. 

Still another fact of our human 
experience shows that life’s suffering 
is seldom bare pain and evil. Nothing 


seems to men more sacred than certain 
kinds of suffering, but it is always 
suffering in which there is some element 
of sacrifice. Christianity has done most 
of all to bring the sacredness and value 
of sacrificial suffering into relief. Paul- 
sen thus cannot be said to overstate the 
case when he says: 

The great truth which Christianity has 
impressed upon us is: The world lives by the 
vicarious death of the just and innocent. 
Whatever system-loving theology may have 
made of it, it remains the profoundest 
philosophical-historical truth. The nations 
owe their existence to the willingness of the 
best and the most unselfish, the strongest 
and the purest, to offer themselves for 
sacrifice. Whatever humanity possesses 
of the highest good has been achieved by 
such men, and their reward has been mis- 
understanding, contempt, exile, and death. 
The history of humanity is the history of 
martyrdom; the text to the sermon which 
is called the history of mankind is the text 
to the Good Friday sermon from the fifty- 
third chapter of the prophet Isaiah. 


We need the help of the deepest facts 
if we are to read the riddle of the world’s 
sin and sorrow, and we are certainly close 
to earth’s deepest facts in the phe- 
nomena to which Paulsen here calls 
attention; for this point of view, as he 
clearly recognizes, has grown directly 
out of the life and teaching and death of 
Christ. 

We have then one more outstanding 
fact with which we may face the problem 
of suffering and sin: “Christ also 
suffered.” At first sight the crucifixion 
of Christ seems only to accentuate and 
increase our problem; for it looks as if 
God had forgotten Jesus too and allowed 
the evil to triumph over him. But the 
experience of humanity is that, as the 
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years roll on, the fact of Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death has been the source of 
men’s greatest help, as they themselves 
have stood face to face with suffering and 
sin. Already those who were as close 
to Jesus’ time as the New Testament 
writers, disclose with unmistakable plain- 
ness this triumphant viewpoint. They 
are sure that Christ’s suffering greatly 
counts, and that it cannot therefore 
mean that God forgot him. They 
appeal thus to Christ’s suffering to 
strengthen their own hearts and the 
hearts of their brethren under a like 
undeserved suffering. The books of 
Hebrews, I Peter, and Revelation all 
seek thus to stay persecuted and suffer- 
ing souls. In essence their argument 
is the same: If Christ was allowed to 
suffer and die in rejection and appar- 
ent defeat, your suffering too, though 
it were equally undeserved, does not 
mean that God has forgotten you or his 
kingdom. In many varied forms they 
express it—in literal phrase, in analogy, 
in vivid pictorial presentation, like the 
vision of the souls under the altar, and of 
the “Lamb that had been slain” upon 
the throne. Christ’s suffering, there- 
fore, suggests to them rather that their 
suffering, too, may count, and that they 
are thus honored in sharing in the in- 
most work of Christ. “Beloved,” runs 
a passage in I Peter, “think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which 
cometh upon you to prove you, as 
though a strange thing happened unto 
you: but inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ’s sufferings rejoice.” 

Christ’s life-purpose and the cardinal 
principle of his teaching had been self- 
giving love. In the terms of such a love 
he interpreted God and life and heaven. 


His kingdom was to come, not by force, 
but by trust in the omnipotence of such 
love. Were there any circumstances 
too strong for that? Can it stand the 
world as it is? May we trust God to 
the bitter end, even to seeming defeat 
and death with every accompaniment 
of mental agony? These seem to be the 
questions involved in the crucifixion of 
Christ, and his disciples came to believe 
that the results of his suffering death 
justified, vindicated, and fulfilled the 
faith shown in his life and teaching; 
and showed in turn to men that they 
might believe that their suffering, too, 
could be made to count for others. In 
that great consummation they would 
have a right greatly to rejoice. Once 
more, however we explain it, the suffering 
death of Christ, conceived as the cul- 
mination of his life, is seen to have 
power to stay the hearts of men as has 
no other fact. 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero. 

“The prophet,” wrote Professor 
James in his chapter on the will, “has 
drunk more deeply than anyone of the 
cup of bitterness, but his countenance 
is so unshaken and he speaks such 
mighty words of cheer that his will be- 
comes our will, and our life is kindled at 
his own.” In supreme degree this has 
proved true of Christ. Mrs. Stowe 
is thus faithful to human nature, when 
she makes Uncle Tom, bruised and 
bleeding for a righteous and kindly 
deed, turn for enduring comfort only 
to the story of the crucifixion. And the 
“Sky Pilot” can bring to the rebellious 
sufferer, to whom he would minister, no 
deeper word than one that goes back 
again to the crucified Christ. And as 
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he reads in Hebrews the passage, “We 
see Jesus for the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honor,” he can 


only add: “You see, Gwen, God gave 


nothing but the best—to his own Son 
only the best.” It must ever mean 
much to men, that something of that 
best; it should be open to them, to 
share with Christ. 

The cross of Christ thus faces this 
greatest problem of men—the problem 
of evil—with a surpassing fact. The 
cross has mightily, gloriously counted, 
beyond all doubt, in the actual history 
of men. It brings thereby a new note 
into the whole discussion; for it sug- 
gests that all suffering may be made 
vicarious—may count for men. How 
great a change this may make in our 
point of view Professor James suggests 
in his illustration in his little book, Js Life 
Worth Living ? 

Consider a poor dog whom they are vivi- 
secting in a laboratory. He lies strapped 
on a board and shrieking at his executioners, 
and to his own dark consciousness is liter- 
ally in a sort of hell. He cannot see a single 
redeeming ray in the whole business; and 
yet all these diabolical-seeming events are 
usually controlled by human intentions 
with which, if his poor benighted mind could 
only be made to catch a glimpse of them, 
all that is heroic in him would religiously 
acquiesce. Healing truth, relief to future 
sufferings of beast and man are to be bought 
by them. It is genuinely a process of 
redemption. Lying on his back on the 
board there he is performing a function incal- 
culably higher than any prosperous canine 
life admits of; and yet, of the whole per- 
formance, this function is the one portion 
that must remain absolutely beyond his ken. 

Now turn from this to the life of man. 
In the dog’s life we see the world invisible to 
him because we live in both worlds. In 


human life, although we only see our world, 
and his within it, yet encompassing both 
these worlds a still wider world may be 
there as unseen by us as our world is by him; 
and to believe in that world may be the 
most essential function that our lives in this 
world have to perform. 


In any case, the fact that Christ’s suf- 
fering death has so counted for men in all 
the generations since is a very direct inti- 
mation that all suffering may be vicari- 
ous, may directly count for other lives. 
For all suffering may be turned into a 
voluntary sacrifice, and so be made an 
offering to God and our fellow-men, and 
thus have the bitterness of unmeaning 
suffering taken out of it. Matheson 
may thus well say: “If thou art love, 
then thy best gift must be sacrifice; 
in that light let me search thy world.” 
And Hinton, in his Mystery of Pain, 
says still more directly: “All pains 
may be summed up in sacrifice and 
sacrifice is the instrument of joy.” 
“The happiness for which we are in- 
tended is one in which pain is latent— 
not merely absent, but swallowed up 
in love and turned to joy.” Now that | 
statement seems to me to be absolutely 
true to our highest human experience. 
Men literally rejoice in sacrifices made 
for love’s sake. They know no truer 
joy than that which so comes to them. 
If, therefore, they can reach a point of 
view whence they can feel that all their 
suffering may be, by the way in which 
they bear it, transmuted into voluntary 
sacrifice, it does thereby become an 
“instrument of joy.” In that case we 
might believe that no sacrifice was lost. 
For the highest gift we can offer to man 
or God is a self-giving love. We do not 
seek the pain and trouble of our friends, 
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but we do prize nevertheless, beyond all 
price, the love that is sacrificingly 
shown. And in the full light of the cross 
of Christ, we can see that we are praying 
to be delivered from the most precious 
thing in life, when we pray to be 
delivered from the sacrificial spirit. 
Men have thought it a learned and 
philosophical thing to say, that there 
was nothing that men could do for God. 
If God be in any true sense a Father, 
this common statement must be funda- 
mentally false. And the old rabbi was 
right in his contention that it was given 
to him to “slake the thirst of God.” 
The cross of Christ has proved its 
power not less against the other still 
darker fact of sin, in spite of all inade- 
quate and even sometimes repulsive 
theories concerning the meaning of that 
death. To help men to courage and 
faith, in the face of suffering, is itself 
a help against sin, a help to character. 
But the cross of Christ does more than 
that. It proves practically and directly 
effective, in winning men out of sin and 
into a sharing of Christ’s own purposes. 
It suggests inevitably that an uncon- 
querable, seeking, self-giving love is the 
one great redemptive force the world 
holds. It has drawn, and it still draws, 
men into a spirit like Christ’s own. 
No soul—father or mother, husband 
or wife, brother or sister, or friend— 
can truly love a sinning man and not 
suffer in his sin, and carry its load. The 
greater the love the deeper the suffering. 
The more stubbornly the sinning man 
holds on his loveless course, the more 
bitter is the suffering of the one who 
loves him. There is no way by which 
the winning of such a man back to his 
best self and to his God can be made 


cheap and easy and painless. The very 
relations themselves make it impossible. 
There is only one thing that can win him, 
if he is to be won at all—the uncon- 
querable, unstinted love of another, 
suffering for him and with him. This 
vision men have caught in Christ, and 
it has broken their hearts, humbled 
and subdued them, won their love and 
endless devotion, and dedicated them 
to a sharing in Christ’s own redemptive 
work. 

Here too we have direct help as we 
face the fact of human sin. There is 
pointed out to us the one sovereign 
way in which the conquest of sin is to be 
accomplished, both in ourselves and in 
others. And a new great motive is 
brought in, to give us strength to bear 
all that suffering which is due to the 
sin of others. We may so bear it, after 
the likeness of Christ, as to make it truly 
redemptive; and may believe therefore 
that Hinton is justified in saying, “All 
our pains identify themselves in mean- 
ing and end with the suffering of Christ.” 
In a very real and deeply significant 
sense, thus, it is given to us to “know 
the fellowship of his sufferings’; it is 
given us to share in, and to carry on, 
Christ’s own redemptive work. 

But the suffering death of Christ 
has a still larger and deeper message 
for us. Our highest conception of love, 
our great and increasing tenderness to 
suffering itself, and our courage and 
faith in the face of suffering and sin, all 
grow directly out of the spirit and life 
and death of Christ. Now the best 
light on the character of God should 
come from the most outstanding and 
significant facts of the world. I cannot 
myself doubt that the great personalities 
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of history are such facts, and that among 
these personalities Christ is supreme, 
and therefore of supreme value as indi- 
cating the kind of character we may 
expect to find in God. As a mere 
matter of fact, his life has thus untold 
significance. Moreover, there must be 
taken with this fact the further fact of 
Christ’s own consciousness of mission 
from God—his sense that the very mean- 
ing of his life was that it revealed God. 
This ultimately means—what has been 
rightly called the greatest proposition of 
the Christian religion—that “God is like 
Christ”; that we may believe that there 
is at the heart of the world just such a 
love as Christ’s, a love that suffers with 
men, unstinted, endlessly sélf-giving; 
that this is what is meant by calling God 
Father. If we can look at Christ in this 


way, as a true manifestation of God’s 
own character and love, then we can 
see that God’s relation to us is not an 
external one; that he is no mere on- 
looker; but that, because our Father, 
he suffers in our sin, bears as a burden 
the sin and suffering of us all, and cannot 
be satisfied when one child of his turns 
away in sorrow and sin. The cross of 
Christ would then drop as deep a plum- 
met, as we can conceive, into this dark 
problem of suffering and sin. It would 
give us universally penetrating and 
enduring light. For then indeed it 
would be true that “the agony of the 
world’s struggle is the very life of God. 
Were he mere spectator, perhaps he too 
would call life cruel. But in the unity 
of our lives with his, our joy is his joy; 
our pain is his.” 


A PLEA FOR UNPREJUDICED HISTORICAL 
BIBLICAL STUDY 


G. H. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 
Milaca, Minnesota 


Such a plea as this of Dr. Richardson’s may seem out of place in the modern world. 
Unfortunately it is not. For this reason we print it, although to a very large majority 
of our readers it would appear as if a voice had spoken from the days in which the 
BIBLICAL WORLD was first published. Yet an entire generation of men has risen since 
this magazine came into existence. These men are the inheritors of a church which has 
made astonishing strides since those days, but just now it is suffering from a recrudescence 
of obscurantism and reaction. This article will at least serve to revive our determination 
not to be stampeded by misrepresentation or hard names. 


All serious students of the Bible are East until the dark places of the past 
convinced of the value of archaeology shine with a new glory. So many con- 
for biblical study. For many years firmations have been given, so many 
light has been given us from the ancient illustrations have been furnished, that 
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we are in danger of attributing too much 
authority to certain archaeological facts. 

We need to discriminate. We par- 
ticularly need to distinguish between 
“confirmation” and “illustration.” We 
need to remember that archaeology has 
its disproofs as well as its proofs, and to 
accept the proofs only and to put aside 
the disproofs is neither scientific nor 
honest. This is where a number of 
writers of widely differing schools have 
gone astray. The traditionalists, on 
the one side, and the liberals, on the 
other side, have both appealed to the 
findings of archaeology to settle their 
disputes, and both sides can be shown 
to have deliberately accepted a part 
only of the evidence furnished. 

On one side we have the conserva- 
tive scholars glorying in the idea that 
archaeology has forever supported the 
traditionalist side, and banished the 
findings of the higher critics. We hear 
Professor Sayce saying: 

In dealing with the history of the past we 
are thus confronted with two utterly opposed 
methods, one objective, the other subjective, 
one resting on a basis of verifiable facts, the 
other on the unsupported and unsupportable 
assumptions of the modern scholar. The 
one is the method of archaeology, the other 
of the so-called “higher criticism.” Between 
the two the scientifically trained mind can 
have no hesitation in choosing.' 

On the other hand we have scholars 
telling us that the archaeological evi- 
dences of the past fifty years have for- 
ever made impossible the traditionalist 
position. What is more remarkable 
is the fact that both sides appeal to the 
same archaeological facts. 

That this is bewildering to the average 
man is very evident, and he knows not 


which side to follow when the facts seem 
to support either side. He is not in a 
position to inspect the monumental 
evidences cited, neither has he the 
necessary equipment for such inspec- 
tion. What, then, ishetodo? Hecan 
do nothing save wait until some agree- 
ment is reached among the scholars. 
That the state of affairs described 
above is prevalent is known to all who 
have gone deeply into biblical and 
archaeological studies. It is not neces- 
sary to give quotations from the differ- 
ing sides; enough to know that this 
regrettable condition prevails. What is 
the cause of it? It is not merely a 
question of traditionalists pitted against 
the higher critics, we think; rather is it 
the outcome of the opinion men have 
formed of the nature of the Bible. It is 
difficult for some people, trained in a 
certain environment, breathing a cer- 
tain atmosphere, to look at the facts of 
history as they actually are. The his- 
torical judgment of even great scholars 
is unnecessarily influenced by their 
preferences for or against a certain view 
of the Bible. On the one side is a desire 
to prove that the Bible is infallibly 
inspired, or at least to prove that the 
Bible contains nothing but the most 
reliable historical information; or at least, 
if literal inspiration is no longer tenable, 
yet the text is not mere legend but is 
genuine tradition, which is significant for 
our present religious life. On the other 
hand there are people who wish to run 
down the Bible simply because it has 
been a book of sanctity to many people, 
and the worse the mistake is in which 
the biblical tradition appears the more 
they rejoice. What seems particularly 
difficult for both sides is to be absolutely 


*Sayce, Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies. 
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impartial and possess no preferences 
either for or against the Bible, its 
text, or the worth of the information 
which it conveys. No other work has 
been treated so badly as the Bible. 
We have adopted methods of study and 
interpretation in regard to it which, if 
applied to any other literature, would 
wreck literature. In spite of the splen- 
did work done on the Bible by an army 
of great scholars, their findings have not 
yet found their way to, and become the 
common property of, the average Bible 
student. It is imperative that we study 
the Bible historically and scientifically. 
One of the greatest causes of the neglect 
of Bible reading and study today is 
right here—the unhistorical method has 
closed the Bible for thousands in the 
church and outside of it, and it will 
remain closed unless we are honest in 
approach and method of study. 

How very hard it is for some to 
believe that the old historical records 
of the Old Testament must be sub- 
jected to the same tests we apply to all 
the other documents coming from that 
same period. It is very singular that 
scholars who will be strictly scientific 
when they deal with the records of Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Greece, or Rome forsake 
their science as soon as they approach 
the Hebrew records. Why should not 
the same tests be applied to one as to 
the others? The Hebrews were a de- 
finite people, living at a definite period 
under definite conditions. They lived 
in the stream of humanity and must be 
studied along with the other nations of 
the past and according to the same 
standards. No theory of inspiration, 
nor of origins, nor of authority can save 
the Bible from the scrutiny of the his- 
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torical student and the modern well- 
trained scholar. He has a God-given 
right to examine this book, and it would 


. be to stifle his gifts were he to allow a 


theory to close his eye or his mind where 
this book is concerned. But having 
claimed this right for the scholar we at 
the same time demand that he shall 
examine it honestly as a scholar. His 
theories, his prejudices, must be laid 
aside if he would do honest work, and 
not until he has examined the evidence 
in the white light of truth should he 
pronounce. But who is sufficient for 
these things ? 

Let us briefly examine one narrative 
in the Old Testament to illustrate what 
we mean by a plea for a purely scientific 
study of the narratives. 

Much discussion has gathered round 
the wonderful fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis. We need not, at this time, 
enter into any discussion as to the date 
of this chapter, seeing that there are yet 
many critical questions awaiting an 
answer, and until such questions are 
answered we are not safe in giving a date. 
Many scholars agree that the Amraphel 
of this chapter is none other than Ham- 
murabi, the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. He reigned from 
2123 to 2081 B.c.?_ It has also been gen- 
erally accepted that Hammurabi and 
Abraham were contemporaries. It is 
at this point we challenge many scholars. 
Is the Amraphel of Gen., chap. 14, 
Hammurabi? If these are different 
forms of one name, was he a contempo- 
rary with Abraham? Is there any war- 
rant for accepting Gen., chap. 14, as a 
strictly historical narrative of fact? 
As to these questions, there is need for 
more careful investigation than is usually 


t This date has now been fixed by means of astronomical data. 
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given to this subject. Scholar after 
scholar writes as though these were 
among the most certain facts of history. 
It is dogmatically stated that Hammu- 
rabi and Abraham were contemporaries, 
that Hammurabi was one of the kings 
carrying away Lot, and that Abraham 
warred with this Babylonian king. 

Principal Griffith Thomas writes: 
“Now it is recognized on all hands 
that the kings mentioned in this chapter 
{Gen., chap. 14] are historical and the 
story is shown to be true to life.”* Dr. 
Orr writes: “One of the most striking 
instances of the confirmation of the 
historical accuracy of the patriarchal 
narratives is that connected with the 
expedition of Chedorlaomer in Gen., 
ae) es In any case, it seems 
abundantly made out that the author of 
this chapter is not romancing, but writes 
with a clear knowledge of the historical 
conditions of the times to which his 
narrative relates.” Professor Sayce 
writes: “We have in this fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis the copy of a cuneiform 
text... . the campaign of Chedorlaomer 
and his allies has been proved to be cor- 
rect.”3 And now comes a defender of 
the historicity of this chapter in the 
person of Professor A. T. Clay of Yale, 
who, in an article in the Christian 
Herald,‘ is evidently trying to convince 
the readers of that paper that there 
has been discovered incontrovertible evi- 
dence for the historicity of the patriarchs, 
particularly Abraham. 

After telling us what some of the 
extreme critics have said regarding the 
historicity of the patriarchs, and that 


their views are even to be found, in a 
modified form, in the literature of our 
Sunday schools, “the result being that 
the child is impressed with the con- 
viction that the patriarchs are not to 
be considered real characters,” we are 
next informed that “archaeology, how- 
ever, has come to the rescue, and has 
upset the theorists..... Whenever 
the monuments throw light upon the 
subject, the hypotheses are invariably 
found wanting.” Professor Clay, as 
also Thomas, Orr, Sayce, and others, 
brings forward as evidence for the his- 
toricity of the patriarchs and for the 
historicity of the details of the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis a certain tablet 
bearing the names of Kudur-Lagamar 
and Eri-Aku, who are accepted as the per- 
sons mentioned in Gen., chap. 14. Pro- 
fessor Clay writes: “After having ascer- 
tained that these kings of patriarchal 
times are historical personages, and that 
the background of the patriarchal period 
in Genesis is in absolute accordance with 
fact, the question can properly be asked: 
Is the historical character of the patri- 
archs themselves acknowledged by these 
critics?’”? We must be pardoned for 
asking what proof these tablets furnish 
for the historicity of the patriarchs. Is 
it scientific to argue that because we 
have discovered tablets bearing the 
names of kings who are recorded in 
Genesis (granting that the names are 
the same—a supposition open to serious 
doubt) the details of Gen., chap. 14, 
are correct and “true to life’? We 
do not forget that Professor Sayce some 
time ago wrote that “the vindication 


t Sunday School Times for November 8, 1913. 
° 2 The Problem of the Old Testament, pp. 410-12. 


3 Higher Criticism and the Monuments, p. 161. 4 August 5, 1914. 
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of the reality of Menes means the 
vindication of the historical character 
of the Hebrew patriarchs.” What have 
facts proving the historicity of Menes or 
of Chedorlaomer and Arioch to do with 
proving the historicity of Abraham and 
Lot? The only implication to be drawn 
from the article by Professor Clay is 
that certain indisputable archaeological 
evidences have been discovered which 
prove beyond doubt the historicity of 
the patriarchs, else why be told that 
“archaeology has come to the rescue, and 
has upset the theorists”? The last 
lines of the article read thus: “Though 
the inscription [of Arioch in the Yale 
collection] does not have any direct 
bearing on questions of criticism, it is 
interesting in that it was written for 
one of the kings who invaded Palestine 
and who carried away Lot.” But is not 
- this assuming at the outset that Gen., 
chap. 14, is a record of fact before it is 
examined ? 

If the reader will work out the details 
of Gen. 11:31; 12:4; chaps. 13, 17, 21; 
25:26; 47:9, 28; Exod. 6: 16-20, details 
we cannot work out here because of lack 
of space, and read these in the light of 
- almost certain archaeological evidence 
that Merenptah was the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, he will find that dating the 
Exodus at ca. 1215 B.C., the date of 
the birth of Ishmael will fall ca. 1568 
B.c., and the battle of Gen., chap. 14, 
ca. 1572 B.C., if we can argue from the 
conservative view of the Old Testament 


story. 

This brings us to our third question: 
Is there any warrant for accepting Gen., 
chap. 14, as a strictly historical narrative 
of fact? We have seen that it is widely 
accepted that Amraphel and Hammu- 
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rabi are different forms of the one name 
of a well-known king living from 2123 
to 2081 B.c. We can see also that the 
chronology of the patriarchs if accepted 
as given in Genesis and Exodus will 
not allow our placing the battle of 
Gen,, chap. 14, earlier than 1572. How 
than can we accept the tradition so 
long held, that Hammurabi and Abra- 
ham were contemporaries? Either Am- 
raphel and Hammurabi are not one and 
the same, a conclusion many scholars will 
not accept, especially the traditionalists, 
for this is one of their main arguments for 
the historicity of the story of the pa- 
triarchs; or they are the names of the 
same person, in which case we must, if 
we would be strictly historical in our 
investigation, give up the historicity of 
the chapter and declare it to be “a very 
late narrative of a midrash character.” 
In either case the traditionalists have 
not made out their case. 

We cannot dwell upon the details of 
this story as we should like, for that is 
not our purpose. Our purpose is to 
show that when it comes to treating sup- 
posed historical narratives historically 
we fail only too often by allowing a 
theory of the Scriptures to interfere. 
There is a period of about 550 years to be 
accounted for, accepting the facts of 
archaeology and the chronology of the 
patriarchal stories. Why should we 
turn away the intelligent truth-seeking 
reader from the Bible by adopting har- 
monistic shifts and expedients which, 
in interpreting other documents, we 
should disdain to use? We have not 
lost the Bible if some long-accepted story 
is proved to be a midrash. Why should 
the ancient Hebrews be refused their 
legendary stories more than any other 
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nation? The truth of the Bible does not 
involve the truth of everything in the 
Bible. To pledge the Bible to every 
detail coming from the most ancient 
past is to adopt a method that is bound 
to prove harmful both for the Scrip- 
tures and the readers. 

We do not deny the historicity of 
the patriarchs. We think that some 
of the arguments of radical critics are 
absurd in the extreme. We must accept 
what the scholars can prove regarding 
thejr historicity, but we demand that 
they give us proof and not mere pious 
opinion, whether they be extremists or 
conservatives. The, historicity of a per- 
son has not been proven when you have 
proved the historicity of some other 
person, and yet this is the argument of 
the scholars we referred to in the text. 
A late master in biblical science wrote 
some time ago: 

Formerly the world in which the patri- 
archs moved seemed to be almost empty; 
now we see it filled with embassies, armies, 
busy cities, and long lines of traders passing 
to and fro between one center of civilization 
and another; but amid all that crowded life 
we peer in vain for any trace of the fathers 
of the Hebrews; we listen in vain for any 
mention of their names; this is the whole 
change archaeology has wrought: it has 
given us a background and an atmosphere 
for the stories of Genesis; it is unable to 
recall or certify their heroes." 

If this is so, what becomes of the 
statement of Professor Clay in the 
article already quoted: ‘Every atom of 
archaeological evidence that can be 
brought to bear upon the subject cor- 
roborates the view that the patriarchs 
are historical”? A background does 
not prove that a person lived against that 


t Driver, The Book of Genesis, p. liii. 


background, and to state that every 
atom of archaeological evidence proves 
their history is simply not true, for up 
to the present there has been no archaeo- 
logical evidence discovered. 

We make a plea that the facts of his- 
tory be historically treated, and that 
no narrative shall be called historically 
correct until there is evidence, whether 
that narrative be in or outside the Bible. 
We have yet to prove to the other sci- 
entists our right to call our research 
“science.” We are not scientific when 
with the narratives of the Bible we begin 
by saying that we accept these and it is 
for the doubter to prove his point, but 
with the difficult stories of other nations 
we begin by saying that we must hold 
our judgment until we have thoroughly 
tested them in the light of all possible 
evidence. History is history and legend, 
legend, whether it is in the classics of the 
Hebrew or the classics of Greece, and 
the law applying to one should be the 
law applying to the other. 

We chose the narrative of Gen., 
chap. 14, not because it was the only one 
to choose, but because it seems to be the 
favorite chapter with those who are bent 
on claiming that archaeology is alto- 
gether in favor of the conservative posi- 
tion. It would be possible to bring 
the same charge against many scholars 
in their treatment of many other narra- 
tives, which, if in any other literature, 
would be at once assigned their proper 
place. We are glad for all the light 
archaeology has given us, but we must 
remember that illustration is not con- 
firmation, and that the proving of one 
detail is not necessarily the proving of 
another. 
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A READING COURSE FOR MINISTERS 
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Part II. 
The Abnormals 


REQUIRED READING 
C. R. Henderson, Dependent, Defective and 
Delinquent Classes, Part III. 


COLLATERAL READING 
A. G. Warner, American Charities, chaps. 
xi, xii, xiii (always wise). 
A. F. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency. 
W. Healy, The Individual Delinquent 

(1915). 

S. G. Smith, Social Pathology, pp. 198 ff. 

W. H. Allen, Efficient Democracy, chap. x 
(in spite of some faults, a book which 
will stimulate thought and lead to results). 

Insanity: Mercier, Insanity. 

Feeble-Mindedness: List of books in Bulletin 
of N.Y. School of Philanthropy, Vol. V1, 
No. 1, September, 1912. 

Epilepsy: W. P. Letchworth, Care and 

Treatment of Epileptics (1899). 

W. P. Spratling, Epilepsy (1904). 
Inspection visits: A. Johnson, The Almshouse. 
Statistics: Benevolent Institutions, Special 

Report, Bureau of the Census (ask your 

Congressman to send you a copy for the 

church library). 

For current articles see the Survey, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. Sub- 
scribe for this indispensable journal or 
get your local library to take it ($3.00 a 
year). If your town has no library, per- 
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Specific Classes of Dependent Persons 


suade your fellow-citizens to establish one. 
See also the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 


1. Analysis of the Situation 


In a very true and real sense, every 
human being needs the help of his 
fellow-men. The most helpless of all 
are those persons who have inherited 
wealth, who have no stimulus of neces- 
sity to work, and who have never learned 
to do anything worth a price, who can- 
not even protect their property from 
robbers without the Irish policeman’s 
aid, and whose display of money and 
jewels is a constant temptation to pick- 
pockets and burglars. How could any 
one of us get through life without the 
help of hod-carriers, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, ploughmen, trainmen, dentists, 
doctors, lawyers, and some of the poli- 
ticians? Our babies depend on us, and 
some day they may have to feed us. 
“No man liveth to himself alone.” 

But “the poor” are dependent in a 
different and particular sense: they 
cannot exist by means provided within 
the domestic group and they must 
appeal to strangers and the public. 
It is of the “indigent” we are to speak 
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here. They also are our neighbors and 
have all the human needs. Often they 
are exemplary in conduct and character, 
rich in good works, marvels of self- 
sacrifice, ready to share their hard crusts 
with companions in distress. 

What is the cause of misery? The 
answer is that given by the demon: 
“Legion,” for the causes are many. 
In the oriental countries where there is 
no science, where their theology teaches 
transmigration of souls, the explanation 
is that the unfortunate lunatic, leper, or 
epileptic probably is being sorely pun- 
ished for some sin which he committed 
in some former state of existence and 
which he has forgotten. In some other 
theological circles known to us, all misery 
is explained by the sin of Adam. But 
since we are taught not to defame a 
dead man who cannot reply to such 
serious charges, we do not avail our- 
selves of that simple explanation. 

Frequently we hear it urged that 
drunkenness or some other vice is the 
direct cause of extreme poverty and of 
the humiliating necessity of living by 
mendicancy. The suffering itself is a 
proof to such minds of the exceeding 
sinfulness of the man without a home or a 
loaf. But we remember Job, and Him 
who had not where to lay his head, 
and forbear from criticism of that kind. 
Too many good people fail in business 
and come to want to accept this argu- 
ment. 

One answer is nearer the fact: the 
cause of a man’s being indigent is that 
he does not have enough income. “The 
curse of the poor is their poverty.” So 
far as inadequate wages, child labor, 
lack of social insurance, enfeebling con- 
ditions of dwellings and work-places 


are causes of poverty, we must deal with 
general and broad social remedies. We 
may do that later. Here we have to 
do with direct relief of persons already 
overthrown by economic disaster. We 
are not hunting for the man to blame. 
If he is in heaven or hell our recrimina- 
tions will not reach him, and in the 
meantime our charity patient is starving. 
Let us leave judgment to the Great 
Judge, and seek sensible ways of help. 
It is rarely possible for us to say that 
a certain indigent person is “unworthy”’; 
and even if we could prove it, the need 
would be more sad than if he were only 
poor and not also wicked. Of all those 
whose misery appeals to our compassion, 
the “unworthy poor” present the most 
urgent claim, for he is poor indeed who 
lacks both bread and virtue. 

It is impossible to discuss all kinds 
of misery under one head; therefore, 
in order to make clear the nature of the 
social problem of charity, we must image 
to ourselves various groups, each having 
peculiar forms of infirmity and distress. 

We may at this time briefly describe 
the ‘“‘abnormals”—the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic. In some respects 
these are the most hopeless and pathetic 
wards of the community, and the chief 
burden of the states. They all have 
some deep defect of the brain and 
central nervous system. 

1. Insanity is a mental and moral 
state caused by some form of diseased 
nervous tissues in the brain and the 
nervous system connected with the brain. 
These diseased conditions are sometimes 
inherited, sometimes the result of acci- 
dent, shock, starvation, sickness, trouble. 
It is highly desirable that the symptoms 
indicating the approach of insanity 
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should be widely known, since cure and 
recovery are rendered more uncertain 
and difficult by delay, as in the case of 
cancer. Every human being should be 
examined at least twice a year by a 
skilful physician and dentist to detect 
the incipient signs of trouble and plan 
a mode of life to avert the evil. Young 
persons who are neurotic, feeble, irri- 
table, moody, “queer,” may be saved 
from becoming a burden to society 
if they are carefully observed and ex- 
amined at intervals by specialists, and 
if prompt preventive means are em- 
ployed under expert advice. The num- 
ber of insane is very great and the cost 
of supporting them is enormous. The 
public schools should employ psycholo- 
gists and physicians for such inspections. 
It is neglect of this policy which has 
loaded the states and the nation with a 
multitude of persons whose existence 
is a curse to themselves, a sorrow to 
their families, and a danger to society. 

The menace to society is all the more 
appalling because insanity is inherited 
and falls like fate on the- offspring. The 
insane man cannot earn his way, for he 
is disabled at the center of his being, the 
brain. In this modern competitive 
world only the steady and balanced 
mind can find the way. When the 
mainspring of a watch is broken it is 
mere lumber, even if the case is made of 
gold and ornamented with jewels. In 
the mind of the insane, the mainspring 
is broken. This is part of the mystery 
of mind and body, that disturbed and 
diseased nervous tissues make the noblest 
soul a wreck. 

Once the insane were treated as 
prophets or as criminals, because a 
superstitious age found in their strange 
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language and actions proof of divine 
communications, or of divine wrath, or 
of demonic possession. The modern 
mind trained by science sees disease and 
we call for prevention, or cure, or 
humane asylum. 

2. The feeble-minded child may not 
be diseased, but his brain is arrested in 
its growth and is only partly developed. 
If the nervous tissues are not normally 
developed the mind cannot unfold its 
latent powers, and education helps only 
a little way. The idiot, the imbecile, 
and the moron—various types and - 
stages of feeble-mindedness—are out of 
place in the competitive industry where 
the machinery is driven by steam at a 
rate with which only good brains can 


keep pace. These unhappy creatures, 


most of whom have inherited inferior 
brains from inferior parents, are incap- 
able of co-operation with the average 
workman, and they are turned adrift. 
They are almost certainly mendicants 
unless their families are able to support 
them, and this is rare. 

3. The epileptics have quite other 
characteristics, but their seizures unfit 
them at intervals for co-operation in 
industry and trade. They cannot be 
trusted with continuous tasks. They 
cannot work regularly with machinery. 
They may be intelligent and upright, 
but when the convulsions come on they 
are disabled. Systematic industry can- 
not count on them. It is one of the 
darkest tragedies of our earthly existence. 


2. Measures of Relief and of Prevention 
The disability of the abnormals is 
of such a nature that they must be 
placed in institutions under the custody 
and care of the state. There are good 
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reasons for this policy. They must be 
removed from society and placed under 
some degree of restraint, and this power 
to deprive one of liberty should not be 
trusted to private institutions, unless the 
state has competent agents or inspectors 
in such institutions to protect the rights 
_of the patients and of the public. 

Rarely is it necessary to lock up the 
insane patients in cells or to bind their 
limbs. In well-managed hospitals and 
asylums, under expert medical direction, 
with trained nurses in attendance, and 
with plenty of outdoor occupations and 
recreation, life goes on much as elsewhere 
and few of the patients feel a sense of 
restraint. Indeed they have more lib- 
erty in a good colony for the insane than 
they could have at home, especially in 
acity. This is true also of the epileptics 
and the feeble-minded. 

This humane and scientific asylum 
treatment of the insane and feeble- 
minded is desirable for another reason: it 
prevents the propagation of the infirmity 
and thus diminishes the number of suffer- 
ers and the cost of support to society. 


3. What Can the Church Do to Help in the 
Care of the Abnormals? 


The church, through its federated 
organizations, should study the religious 
needs of the county and state institu- 
tions established and maintained for 
this class of the miserable.. The com- 
mission of the churches may secure 
expert counsel by consulting the state 
board of charities and correction, and by 
working out a plan of co-operation. 
Local physicians will give lectures on 
the pathological aspects of the problem. 
Such a commission should appoint a 
local committee in each county for the 
visitation of jails, county poorhouses, 


and state institutions near them, with 
special reference to the moral and 
spiritual needs of the patients and wards. 
Life in such institutions is lonely and 
sad. Music and sympathetic visits of 
trained persons, under the advice of the 
state board, will give comfort and hope 
to the forlorn people. It is what Jesus 
required of his disciples. He cast out 
demons; so can we; or at least we can 
help the despairing to a little light and 
cheer. They are human like ourselves. 
We do not like to be forgotten and left 
for dead. A cheerful musical service, 
with readings of suitable literature, in 
the county almshouse, is a beautiful 
form of social service for the church 
societies of young people. 

Individually these visitors might dis- 
cover and report cases of negligence, of 
defective sanitation and housekeeping. 
But to do this wisely and effectively 
the committee must either go to school 
to experts or employ an expert to open 
their eyes, to set up standards of criti- 
cism, to indicate to them what to look 
for, to give examples of possible abuses 
and the most tactful way of securing 
reforms and improvements. University 
courses and classes in schools of philan- 
thropy are open for those who wish 
to fit themselves for such public service. 

Rarely will a committee be helpful 
which starts out to find fault with 
officials and raise a sensation in the 
newspapers of the party in power. 
Sanity is required. Sympathetic ap- 
proach will accomplish wonders where 
meddlesome censoriousness sets loose 
a nest of hornets. The state board 
should be consulted about the appoint- 
ment of visitors, and the officers of 
institutions must be respected. 
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The state federation of churches can 
improve conditions by insisting on the 
merit system of appointments in state 
and county institutions. These posi- 
tions, which carry with them a salary, 
should be open by competitive examina- 
tions to the world. The candidates 
should pass an examination or offer 
diplomas of accredited professional 
schools, and should prove that they 
have had experience which assures their 
fitness for the place. They should be 
promoted on the basis of efficiency 
demonstrated by tests and records. 
They should not be dismissed for politi- 
cal reasons, but only for unfitness for 
the work assigned, after a fair trial and 
for causes given. 

After reading all you can, make up 
a party and visit the county poorhouse. 
Ask a physician or health officer to go 
with the party. Ask the secretary of the 
state board of charities to give instruc- 
tions and advice for visiting committees. 
Talk it over in your churches. Help 
the state authorities to create a public 
opinion demanding scientific and humane 
treatment_of the “least of these little 
ones.” 
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Advocate early and late the estab- 
lishment of laboratories of psychology 
and pathology to examine all inmates 
of jails, prisons, and other institutions, 
and all charged with crime, to discern 
instances of insanity, feeble-mindedness, 
and epilepsy, and have those who are 
afflicted put in the care of the proper 
institution. 

Topics for Discussion 


1. What are the characteristics and needs 
of the insane, the feeble-minded and epilep- 
tics? Talk these over until the essential 
aspects of the problem are clear to all. 

2. What institutions in your state have 
been established for the medical, educational, 
and custodial care of these ‘abnormals” ? 
Are these institutions adequate or do they 
require improvement and enlargement ? 

3. Are there typical cases of abnormals 
in your county or town? Discuss the con- 
sequences of neglecting them. 

4. Discuss specific plans of the churches 
for comforting, cheering, and helping these 
sad children of misery. 

5. Discuss (with suitable care) the bio- 
logical laws of inheritance and our Christian 
duty in relation to these laws. 

6. Discuss the sin of community neglect 
and blindness to such distress. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE” 


STUDY VI 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By this time any class which has pursued 
this course up to the present point must 
have come to see that to apply the teaching 
of Jesus to the complex problems of modern 
society is no easy task. Rather does such 
application require all our wisdom to con- 
ceive its details and all our courage to exe- 
cute its requirements. 

Perhaps no phase of life presents so many 
difficult problems in this task as the world 
of financial necessity and economic con- 
ditions. Strong men with high ideals are 
frequently subjected to harsh criticism, 
when in reality they are so entangled by 
the interdependence of financial interests 
that to institute the reform which is called 
for would bring distress to more people 
than it would help. It is painfully clear, 
. however that the business world is not 
swayed by the principle of brotherly love 
which Jesus taught, and that a gradual 
permeation of business life by the principles 
of Jesus is the task of the Christian com- 
munity and of Christian men and women 
engaged in business. Sudden revolution in 
the business world would mean destruction 
to many deserving as well as undeserving 
people, but gradual evolution will sooner or 
later bring peaceful changes, made per- 
manent because they are based on the prin- 
ciples of Jesus. 

There is a great opportunity in connec- 
tion with this study to set the members of 
the group to thinking, investigating, and 
reporting upon economic conditions in their 
own town, county, or state. If possible, 
let their thought and investigation lead 
to immediate remedial action of some sort. 


The program for the first meeting may 
well be based on the study of Jesus’ own 
thinking about the problems which sur- 
rounded him in the economic world of his 
day. 

Leader: A presentation of the economic 
conditions which prevailed in the days of 
Jesus and the common methods of the 
amelioration of poverty. 

Members: (1) Retelling of stories in 
which Jesus showed his attitude toward the 
poor. (2) Retelling of stories in which 
Jesus revealed his attitude toward the rich. 

Discussion: The common principle under- 
lying the action of Jesus in all these cases. 
(3) The opinion of the members of the class 
as to the relative importance of wealth and 
other good things (health, education, reli- 
gion, etc.) as producers of happiness. (4) 
The happiest group of people in the com- 
munity and the causes of their happiness. 
(5) The implications of Jesus’ saying, “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 

The second meeting may be devoted 
entirely to the discussion of questions such 
as the following: : 

1. What would Jesus do with beggars 
today ? 

2. Is there such a class as the idle rich? 
If so, how would Jesus deal with them ? 

3. Suppose that in a particular instance 
honesty would lead a man to bankruptcy. 
What would Jesus’ instruction to such a 
man be? 

4. Can a corporation lawyer be honest 
himself and serve a corporation in its dis- 
honest practices ? 


CURRENT OPINION 


About Nietzsche 

English and American periodicals have 
made much of the influence of Nietzsche on 
German political ethics and ideals. In the 
Review and Expositor for January, 1915, 
President E. Y. Mullins, writing on “ Nietz- 
sche and His Doctrines,’’ comments on this 
influence. Schopenhauer with his doctrine 
of the will and Darwin with his doctrine 
of the struggle for life exerted a powerful 
influence upon the development of Nietz- 
sche’s thought. He was an admirer of 
Wagner until the latter bowed to religious 
ideals in Parsifal, then he turned from art 
to science and became a positivist and 


later interpreted and transformed Schopen- - 


hauer’s “will to live” in the light of Darwin’s 
theory of the battle for existence, so that 
it became the “will to power.” Although 
Nietzsche repudiated his predecessors, his 
connection with them is unmistakable. Dr. 
Mullins characterizes the doctrine of Nietz- 
sche as anti-pessimistic, anti-religious, anti- 
Christian, anti-democratic, anti-socialistic, 
anti-feministic, anti-intellectualistic, anti- 
moral. The spiritual universe has no mean- 
ing for Nietzsche. His doctrine is the logi- 
cal outcome of naturalism. It is unhuman, 
unhistorical. He is on the side of war in 
the literal sense when men destroy their 
fellow-men with rifle and steel; war in 
society when competition becomes abso- 
lutely selfish and crushes the weak and the 
unfit; war against sympathy and altruism. 
Nietzsche and Christ are at opposite poles. 
Dr. Mullins does not, however, tell us 
whether Nietzsche’s influence upon German 
thought is as paramount as some would 
make it. However, it is quite possible 
that many who have never read his books 
are at one with him. Prominent thinkers 
and leaders are usually exponents of exist- 
ing tendencies as well as creators of new 
ones in cases when they powerfully im- 


press their age, as Dr. Mullins excellently 
says. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 
1915, Dr. Griffith Thomas, writing on 
“Germany and the Bible,’’ says that per- 
haps first of all in importance in its influence 
upon German thought is the philosophy of 
Nietzsche. Dr. Thomas shows how Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy was wildly anti-Christian. 
To him life was the will to power and 
Christianity a rallying-post for a conspiracy 
against life itself, a religion for the “herd.” 
According to him, the German people were 
to be blamed for abandoning the old gods 
of their fathers under the influence of 
Christian missions from the fifth to the 
tenth century. It is to be remarked that 
Nietzsche’s mental balance was doubtful 
and that after several periods of insanity he 
had at last to be placed in a lunatic asylum, 
where he remained for twelve years, and 
died in 1900. 

In the same magazine Dr. James Lindsay 
contributes “A Critical Estimate of Nietz- 
sche’s Philosophy.”’ It has been said that no 
one can think, and escape Nietzsche. His 
personality pervades his thinking and writ- 
ing. He is poet rather than philosopher or 
psychologist, and he transmutes into 
thought some elementary instincts of man. 
He exalts hardness, he despises pity and 
mercy and compassion. Duty is left to 
slaves and fools. The production of the 
“overman”’ is the justification of an other- 
wise despicable mass of humanity. This 
“overman” would face life like “a laughing 
lion’’; he would be morally “rough, stormy, 
reinless, hard, violently predatory.” Spirit- 
ual care for the sick and the suffering and 
the weak made for the deterioration of the 
European race. Dr. Lindsay shows how 
this teaching tends toward stopping human 
progress of the higher type and confounds 
virility with brutality. However, one may 
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5. Would Jesus regard child labor as an 
economic matter? 

6. Does wealth lead to degeneracy, 
physical and moral ? 

7. Is the possession of wealth in itself a 
question of morality ? 

8. Are the moral questions concerned 
with wealth dependent upon the amount 
of wealth ? 

9. To what extent are modern settle- 
ments, associated charities, labor unions, 
municipal lodging houses, Christian asso- 
ciations, postal savings banks, and other 
organizations for the deposit of small 
amounts, expressions of the principles of 
Jesus applied to economic problems? 

to. Do the churches in your community 
use their wealth to the best advantage in the 
promotion of Christian brotherhood and 
Christian charity ? 

11. Is the misuse of wealth most detri- 
mental to the rich or to the poor? 
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12. What moral questions are involved 
in thrift and the habit of saving? 
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subject, community (sect). Protestantism 
is a reduction of religion to what alone can 
be an object of faith, trust, disposition— 
the thought of God through Christ as the 
holy gracious will which forgives us our 
sins and thus lifts us to a higher life. Prot- 
estantism as such did not begin at the Refor- 
mation: it only became conscious of itself 
and organized. 
The Psalms in Christian Worship 

In the Expositor for January, 1915, 
Professor Emery Barnes writes on ‘The 
Psalter as an Aid to Worship in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” Corporate worship, to be 
real, must have its roots in individual piety, 
but by its nature it reaches out for com- 
munion with other hearts and with Nature 
itself, because an attempt to ascribe to the 
Creator and Redeemer his due is beyond the 
power of any individual. The Hebrews 
of early times considered worship as being 
primarily an approach to God, who was 
looked upon as the exalted and glorified 
chief of the tribe. Worship was joyous 
and unrestrained (Exod. 32:6). When God 
was so clearly understood to be the kinsman 
of his worshipers, they looked upon him as 
bound to sustain their blood-revenge and 
identified their enemies with his. Passages 
of the Psalms which embody this concep- 
tion are no aid to worship, but on the con- 
trary a hindrance. Although these few 
Psalms strike a false note in a Christian 
service, the Psalter as a whole stands fore- 
most among books of worship. This is, 
in the first place; because it is concerned 
with the righteousness of God. Man is 
imitative: as he realizes that the righteous- 
ness of God puts him under the obligation 
to offer worship, he realizes that it calls 
upon him to be himself righteous. In the 
second place, the Psalter ascribes to God 
graciousness or goodness in his righteous 
care for the individual. It shows how this 
interest of God in man abides eternally. 
Dr. Barnes shows how the Psalter can be 
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misused by a thoughtless and mechanical 
repetition. Worship rises toward God on 
wings, one of which touches thought and 
the other labor. Thus the Psalter must be 
interpreted in the light of modern needs 
and thoughts. 


Mysticism and the Reality of Christ 


It is well known that the essence of the 
teaching of Luther is justification by faith 
alone, sola fide, through the Word alone, 
solo verbo. This means that salvation is 
not the result of external work or sacrament, 
but only of the word of God received in 
faith. Dr. Loofs shows that this does not 
exhaust the significance of the terms sola 
Side, solo verbo in his study on “Solo verbo, 
Lutheranism and Mysticism,” published in 
the Constructive Quarterly for December, 
1914. Luther was opposed to enthusiasts 
who held to an immediate revelation of God 
to man. In our time mysticism is being 
praised in the most diverse quarters as the 
most efficient promoter of Christian unity. 
Mysticism is understood to be the essential 
element in all religions, and especially in the 
different forms of Christian experience. 
Mysticism would be the religion of the 
future because of its true universal char- 
acter. Dr. Loofs, as a disciple of Ritschl, 
maintains that the Lutheran shibboleth 
solo verbo is a clear condemnation of the 
working principle of mysticism which is the 
belief and practice of a direct communica- 
tion with God and illumination by him. 
Mysticism has a tendency toward panthe- 
ism. It considers the relation of God to the 
creature as ontological and projects it 
beyond time and space previous to all 
record of redemption. It rests, therefore, 
on conditions independent of Jesus Christ. 
This may explain why advanced thinkers 
are so much in sympathy with mysticism. 
They sometimes unconsciously, often con- 
sciously, recommend mysticism because it 
is independent of the historical factors that 
have been outgrown by modern thought. 
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in Nietzsche, as in Schopenhauer, find ele- 
ments of inspirating value. 

A number of articles on Nietzsche have 
appeared of late. It seems that his influ- 
ence has been exaggerated. In Germany, 
young students, perhaps more often women 
than men, are fascinated by him, but he 
has practically no influence on German 
thinkers, who declare emphatically that he 
is no philosopher. In foreign lands, how- 
ever, he has had a great influence upon that 
very class of people which in Germany 
repudiates him. It may seem a paradox, 
but it has been maintained that in England 


he has had more influence than in Germany 
itself. 
Puncticing Medicine on the Sabbath 
Day 


In the Expositor for January, 1915, Pro- 
fessor D. S. Margoliouth writes on “Heal- 
ing on the Sabbath Day.” In the Four 
Gospels, Jesus is attacked by the official 
leaders of Judaism because he “ gave medical 
aid’”’ on the Sabbath day. To give medical 
aid is indeed a better rendering of the word 
therapeuein than the word “heal” of our 
versions. The Mosaic legislation as inter- 
preted by the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
did not prohibit a cure which would be 
effected by a fiat, for the simple reason that 
no law deals with the occurrence of the 
miraculous. In the narratives of healing 


in the Synoptics there is no mention of an 
operation whereby the Sabbath would be 
violated. This omission is supplied by the 
Fourth Gospel where two cases of healing 
on the Sabbath day are recorded (John 5:8; 
9:6), when Sabbatic regulations are vio- 
lated. The first of these cures is defended 
in John 7: 22-24 by a syllogistic argument: 
men are circumcised on the Sabbath day 
that the law of Moses may not be broken. 
“Are ye wroth with me, adds Jesus, because 
I made a man every whit whole on the 
Sabbath?” (It would be better to trans- 
late: “‘because I made a whole man sound.’’) 


Our Gospel narrative gives us only the 
premise and the conclusion of the syllogism, 
but we have the whole argument in an oral 
Jewish tradition ascribed to R. Eleazar B. 
Azariah in the Talmud. R. Eleazar says: 
circumcision supersedes the Sabbath; since 
circumcision is concerned with one of the 
248 members of the body, it follows a fortiori 
that an operation which concerns the whole 
body must supersede Sabbatic regulations. 
If, as seems to be the case, the Gospels 
contain three layers, a Hebrew layer belong- 
ing to the first Christians of Palestine, a 
Syriac layer belonging to the second set 
of proselytes, and a Greek layer belonging 
to the churches founded by Paul and others, 
we shall be justified in assigning the preser- 
vation of an argument so like this rabbinical 
syllogism to the first Christian circles in 
Palestine. 


The Social Principle of Christianity 

The Constructive Quarterly for December, 
1914, contains a study “On the Specific 
Genius and Capacities of Christianity, 
Studied in Connection with the Works of 
Professor Ernst Troeltsch,” by Baron F, 
von Huegel. Troeltsch classifies the socio- 
logical scheme and action of Christianity 
in three types of religion—church, sect, and 
mysticism. The representative types are 
located by him: that of the church in the 
High Middle Ages, that of the sect, in the 
first instance immediately after, still in those 
Middle Ages, and that of mysticism after 
the Protestant churches and sects, for each 
of these types is then in most vivid contrast 
with the others. The mediaeval church 
strove after a unified Christian civilization. 
The church was the unfolding of the super- 
natural as an autonomous logical, religious, 
and ethical principle. Both the church- 
type and the sect-type lie in the consequence 
of the gospel, and only conjointly do they 
exhaust its sociological effect; we have on 
one side: givenness, object, divine institu- 
tion (church); on the other side: activity, 
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Over against this Luther’s appeal to the 
Word alone, solo verbo, asserts that without 
the historical revelation witnessed to by 
the Word we actually have no sufficient 
knowledge of God. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the editorial notes of the Expository 
Times for January, 1915, where some re- 
marks are made on the Autobiography of 
Tagore, the Hindu poet, founder of a sect. 
The introduction to that autobiography is 
written by Miss Evelyn Underhill, who 
claims that Tagore was a true mystic to be 
placed beside Madame Guyon and even the 
great St. Teresa. Now we find in Tagore 
a bitter hatred of Christianity. The editor 
of the Expository Times remarks that the 
relation of mysticism to Christ has not yet 
been faced by Christian mystics. Not even 
the Ritschlians have been able to compel 
the Christian mystics to look facts in the 
face and to see that the belief that no one 
comes to the Father but by Jesus Christ 
is a permanent and essential element of 
Christianity. Dr. MacGregor has shown 
in his lectures on Christian Freedom (the 
Baird Lecture for 1913) that when the 
Christian mystic forgets to be Christian, he 
is under the influence of Eastern speculation. 
But Christianity is of neither East nor West; 
it presents a living God and not a vanishing 
ethereal dream. The Christian mysticism 
of which St. Paul was the great originator 
and remains the best type gives the central 


place to the image of the historical Jesus, 
the Son of Man. 


The Quagmire of Bahaism 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 
1915, Mr. Samuel Graham Wilson writes on 
“Bahaism an Anti-Christian System.” Mr. 
Wilson has spent many years in contact 
with Bahais in Persia and has been a diligent 
student of Bahai publications. Bahais 
make the claim that their faith is not an- 
tagonistic to Christianity, and it is said that 
a certain number of church members both 
in England and in America are at the same 
time Bahai. Bahaism has been received 
with favor by such people as are always 
hankering after novelties, by loose believers 
in Christianity whose faith is pervaded with 
more or less conscious pantheism. (Mr. 
Wilson ranks among these friends of Baha- 
ism R. J. Campbell of London, and Profes- 
sor Cheyne, of Oxford.) Mr. Wilson shows 
that Bahaism is anti-Christian because it 
is based on the principle of Mohammedan- 
ism, that Christianity was a divine religion 
but that it has been corrupted, and that 
Islam is a better revelation. Abdul Baba 
exalts, for instance, Mohammed above 
Moses or Jesus. Some Bahais represent 
Baha to be Christ, others make Abdul Baha 
Abbas to be Christ come the second time. 
The church ought to be on the alert against 
this delusive doctrine based on inaccuracies 
both historical and philosophical. 
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MISSIONS 


Christians in Turkey 


Recent military and religious develop- 
ments at Constantinople and elsewhere in 
Asia Minor have endangered the position 
of Christians in Turkey, especially those 
Christians associated with the missionary 
enterprises of France and Russia. The 
feeling against American missionaries and 
evangelical churches is less bitter. A seri- 
ous situation for all Christians, however, 
may arise if the Turkish people are in- 
fluenced by a reported statement of Talaat 
Bey that there is no room for Christians in 
Turkey. In confirmation of this report 
comes news that thousands of Armenians 
are seeking refuge over the Russian border. 
Commenting on the situation, the editor 
of the Congregationalist says that a wide- 
spread persecution or massacre of Chris- 
tians would only make more certain the 
wiping out of Turkish power. In view of 
the precarious warlike and political situa- 
tion, it is to be hoped that the Moslem 
leaders will prevent any fanatical outbreak 
designed to expel Christianity from the 
empire. 


The Change of Attitude toward 
Missions 


The change of attitude on the part of the 
world toward missionary enterprise is 
revealed in the two following statements 
taken from the Spirit of Missions: 

“The sending of missionaries into our 
eastern possessions is the maddest, most 
expensive, most unwarranted project that 
was ever proposed by a lunatic enthusiasm.” 
This statement was made by a British East 
India company at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

At the close of the nineteenth century 
the English lieutenant-governor of Bengal 


said: “In my judgment Christian mis- 
sionaries have done more lasting good to 
the people of India than all other agencies 
combined.” 


St. Luke’s International Hospital 
in Tokyo 


The Japan Weekly Mail of November 14 
gave a rather full account of the luncheon 
given by Count Okuma, premier of Japan, 
on the occasion of the announcement of the 
““Emperor’s magnificent donation from his 
private purse toward the erection and main- 
tenance of St. Luke’s International Hospital 
in Tokyo.” St. Luke’s Hospital is under the 
control of the American Episcopal Mission 
of Japan and the gift from the imperial 
purse of twenty-five thousand dollars toward 
the improvement of this missionary insti- 
tution is a unique occurrence. The report 
of the speech of the Premier contains the 
following: 

He paid a high tribute to the work that has 
been done by Dr. Teusler during his long resi- 
dence in Japan and especially his work in con- 
nection with his profession and the hospital at 
Tsukiji as a demonstration of what can be done, 
not only in the work of knitting up nations in 
peace and harmony, but in the development of 
the science of medicine. His majesty, the 
Emperor, Count Okuma said, hearing of the 
proposal to establish an international hospital, 
and of the enthusiasm with which the idea had 
been accepted in America, had expressed the 
desire to further the work and to set an example 
to his people. The host further added that this 
institution was to be not only an American 
undertaking now, but it was to be international 
in its scope, for the British Ambassador had 
shown deep interest in the promotion of the 
undertaking and the three nations were now 
linked together in a pledge to push it to success 
for the purpose of helping mankind and promot- 
ing the cause of goodwill and of peace. 
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Professor Higginbottom’s Return 
to India 

The Continent of January 21, 1915, notes 
the departure on January 30 of Professor 
Sam Higginbottom, of the Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad, India. Professor Hig- 
ginbottom is returning to India after an 
eight months’ furlough, during which he 
has aroused great interest in the special 
features of missionary work with which he 
has been connected. Under the auspices 
of the American Presbyterian Mission he 
has had charge of a leper asylum of 350 
inmates and also of a mission farm of 300 
acres. This farm was a missionary experi- 
ment, but it has proved its value as a real 
agent in the extension of the kingdom of 
God. 

As a means of teaching the agricultural 
communities to help themselves, and of 
showing how, by scientific farming, to pro- 
duce, not only a living, but a surplus, it 
has proved invaluable. The experiment has 
interested, not only other missionary bodies, 
but government officials. Mr. Higginbottom 
is optimistic and hopeful that as this plan is 
adopted by others, it will work a great social 
and economic revolution for the betterment 
of the poorest classes of India. 


Religion and the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 

President Charles Sumner Nash, D.D., 
of the Pacific Theological Seminary, Berke- 
ley, California, in an article in the Homi- 
letic Review for January, has outlined the 
religious program of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. The keynote, says Dr. Nash, 
is to be service—economic, educative, social. 
In these fields the material exhibits will 
attempt to display the amazing advance 
of the last ten years. 

The social service exhibits will include 
labor, and all phases of work for children, 
race betterment, civic centers, hygiene, the 
Rockefeller Institute, food inspection, muni- 
cipal development, peace, and education. 


Floor space has been given to Protestant 
missions, home and foreign, Roman Catho- 
lics, the Salvation Army, and Christian 
Science. 

Acommittee of one hundred, for religious 
work in connection with the Exposition, 
which has been appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, is planning a twofold work of 
Christian evangelism: Inside the grounds a 
building will be erected solely for religious 
purposes, containing exhibits to show what 
Christianity is doing for human welfare, and 
also a large auditorium in which addresses 
will be given daily by the foremost speakers 
obtainable. The committee also proposes 
an immense auditorium seating ten thou- 
sand, near the center of San Francisco, to 
be devoted to mass meetings of an evangel- 
istic nature, in which leading evangelists 
will be given charge, each for a series of 
weeks, throughout the nine months of the 
Exposition. 

It is expected also, that more than four 
hundred congresses, conferences, and con- 
ventions of religious bodies will meet in 
San Francisco during the course of the 
Exposition. 


Mr. Fetler Exiled from Russia 


Many who remember the visit of Rev. 
Wilhelm Fetler, of Petrograd, to the Baptist 
World’s Congress in Philadelphia will be 
interested in knowing how he and his work 
are faring during the war. Mr. Fetler 
has been accused of being in league with 
Germany, and of spreading German ideas 
in Russia. On December 5 he was arrested 
and led to prison and was about to be exiled 
to Siberia. He was, however, released and 
given three days in which to go to Siberia 
on his own charges. On account of the 
frail health of his wife and three-months-old 
baby, he was finally permitted to leave 
Russia instead. He writes: “I have left 
Petrograd with prayers for Russia and I 
praise God for being permitted to be reviled 
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and slandered a little for the sake of my 
beloved Lord.” Mr. Fetler is now exiled 
in Sweden and is at present on a brief 
mission tour among the Lapps. 


Distress in Labrador Mission 


One of the missions that is now feeling 
the stress of hard conditions most severely 
is that of Dr. Grenfell, in Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Many untoward circum- 
stances have combined to make life exceed- 
ingly hard in that region. The fish market 
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has been depressed, and the catch for 1914 
was so poor that many families have been 
left to face the winter with practically no 
savings and no supplies. Chiefly as a 
result of the war there will be no cash deal- 
ing in furs this year. Added to this is the 
tremendous advance in the price of food- 
stuffs. Flour has risen from $5.30 to $7. 20 
per barrel, sugar from $3.40 to $5.90 per 
hundred pounds. This makes still another of 
the many appeals to the charity and loyalty 
of those who have enough and to spare. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Helps to Church Unity 


In an article in the Christian Union 
Quarterly entitled “Some Helps to Church 
Unity,”’ Rev. R. W. Hogue makes the fol- 
lowing ten practical suggestions toward 
stronger federation among the churches: 

1. Growing need of union summer sem- 
inaries for the clergy. 

2. The placing of men of liberal minds, 
fraternal spirit, and large vision in our 
university centers. 

3. An extension of the practice of uniting 
summer congregations during the vacation 
of the pastors. 

4. The wise interchange of pulpits and 
the refusal to accept as final the existing 
ecclesiastical regulations. 

5. The open assertion, not tacit denial 
or reluctant admission, of what we owe to 
others. 

6. A more aggressive unity of liberal 
forces within our own churches. 

7. Tospeak more fearlessly from our own 
pulpits the things which we would speak 
from the pulpits of other churches, to inform 
and direct the thoughts of our congregation 
along fraternal and liberal lines. 

8. More federation of separate churches 
for social service and community welfare. 

9. A program of study of the question of 
faith and order in our ministerial unions 
and other meetings of the clergy. 


to. The more real and frequent use of 
prayer for church unity on the part of the 
clergy in their private devotions, in regular 
services, and in public gatherings. 


The Church and the Working-man 


The efficient church of the present 
century must be one which can adapt itself 
readily to modern social problems. The 
church that would reach the ‘nasses must 
be something more than the old-style city 
mission; for in many cases the city mission 
has failed to keep pace with the thinking of 
the people. Concerning the problem of the 
city mission, Charles Stelzle writes in 
the Expositor for January, 1915, that the 
mission has failed, not because the people 
are indifferent to religion, but because the 
mission has neglected to keep pace with 
the new experiences of the people. While 
the mission has been faithful in providing 
food and shelter to the miserable, it has not 
succeeded in providing leadership in the 
new thinking of the masses, with the result 
that other forces have often taken its 
place in the hearts of the people. It has 
lost its spiritual grip because it has failed to 
enlarge its own life and vision by taking 
on the life of its constituency. The greatest 
problem of the church is not so much with 
the downtrodden working-man or pauper, 
but rather with the independent toiler. 
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The reason for the church’s failure to grip 
the higher-grade artisans Mr. Stelzle ex- 
plains as follows: 


One of the chief reasons why the church 
loses its grip upon men who were at one time 
interested in the church is because they have 
found in organizations and agencies outside 
of the church an outlet for the energies which 
were originally inspired by the church itself 
and for which the church should actually receive 
credit. There are any number of labor leaders 
of prominence in every part of the world who 
were first inspired and educated in the church, 
but the pressure of their duties as labor men 
soon became so great that they were compelled 
to decide whether they would give up either 
the church or the labor movement as the chief 
center about which their energies should be 
concentrated. In practically every case the 
church suffered, not because these men have 
given up religion, but because to them the labor 
movement has become a substitute for the 
church—it has become to them a religion. 
And while they do not find within the labor 
movement the same terminology that one 
finds in the church, there is no doubt that their 
religious emotions are as deeply stirred in the 
work which they are doing in behalf of the 
masses as it could possibly be within the church 
itself. Only an intimate relationship with men 
of this type will satisfy the average person that 
the above statement is true. 


Mr. Stelzle would not have the church 
become a mere labor movement. But as a 
solution of the problem he recommends that 
the church’s grip on life be larger and more 
comprehensive. It must have a clear-cut 
message with regard to the social needs of 
the people. It must be in a position to 
direct the energies of those who are eager 
to do something for common humanity but 
who do not feel fitted for teaching a Sunday- 
school class or serving on a young people’s 
committee. When the church has learned 
to direct the energy of such persons to the 
large social problems which heretofore 
have not been considered within the spiritual 
realm, it will regain its hold on the better 
class of laborers. 
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The Ambassadors of the Churches 
in Japan 

Professor Shailer Mathews, president of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and his companion, Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, associate secretary of 
the Federal Council, now in Japan as ambas- 
sadors of the American churches to the 
churches and people of Japan, are receiving 
a hearty welcome. They were met by a 
large delegation at Yokohama and escorted 
to Tokyo where they appeared before a 
large gathering of the Federated Churches 
of Japan. 

In addition to the letter of greeting from 
the Federal Council, they also bore letters 
from President Wilson and Secretary of 
State Bryan, all of which have been printed 
in full in the leading Japanese papers with 
editorial comment stating that while the 
mission is one of distinctively spiritual 
significance it also means much in the 
interest of international good-will. 

They have already been received by 
Count Okuma and other leading officials. 


The Moral Influence of America 

The Annual Report of the General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America calls atten- 
tion to the deep impression, all over the 
world, of the President’s appointment of 
the Day of Prayer for Peace and says it 
has undoubtedly done much to prepare the 
way for reconciliation. The Council’s 
Berlin correspondent reports that the 
Federal Council’s letter to the President 
was translated and submitted to the most 
important heads and authorities of the 
Protestant and Roman churches in Ger- 
many and Austria and that it was printed 
in the church papers of those nations. One 
of the Paris daily papers printed a long edi- 
torial commending the action and the spirit 
of the letter and recommended that the 
President of the French Republic also 
appoint a Day of Prayer. A Chinese daily 
paper remarked that a Day of Prayer should 
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be observed by the people of China and 
urged that the President of the Republic, 
chiefs of ministries and boards, and all 
governors join in prayer to God. 


The Churches and the Problem of the 
Unemployed 


The Walmer Road Baptist Church in 
Toronto, Canada, is endeavoring to solve 
its social problems through the Memorial 
Institute, which it operates, under the 
direction of Rev. A. L. Brown. During 
the winter the Institute has converted much 
of its building into workshops for unem- 
ployed men and women. Opportunity has 
been given for sewing, and for the smaller 
crafts, and the articles produced are dis- 
posed of by public sale at the Institute or 
by contract with the management. So far 
the effort has been very successful and has 
brought many families safely through a 
most distressing period. 

According to the Literary Digest of 
January 23, much interest is being aroused 
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by the efforts of the Inter-Church Unem- 
ployment Committee of the New York Fed- 
eration of Churches. This committee has 
made a strong appeal to more than twelve 
hundred churches and synagogues of the 
city, suggesting ways in which individual 
churches can render practical assistance 
to the unemployed. The Digest selects a 
number of these suggestions as useful and 
worthy of imitation: Let families and 
individual church members become per- 
sonally responsible for some needy family. 
The church should endeavor to bring 
together the jobless and the job. House- 
keepers, with a little planning, can provide 
much work at the present time which 
is usually put off until the milder weather. 
Many churches might well have needed 
repairs put upon their church buildings. 
Employers should be urged to continue 
operations and employ as many as possible, 
as a religious duty. The committee also 
suggests the public schools as an excellent 
means of discovering needy families. 
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Christian Freedom. By William Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1914. Pp. xiit+428. $1.50. 

This volume is the Baird Lecture for 1913. 

It deals with the subject of Christian individual 

experience and freedom as exemplified by St. 

Paul. Dr. McGregor’s St. Paul reminds us of 

Michael-Angelo’s Moses, a striking personality 

intensely healthy in his spiritual life, a powerful 

man with an abiding message. St. Paul had 
ed under the tyranny of human traditions; 

e found himself in Christ. When the mis- 
taken seat of authority in the infallible Book is 
shaken and some would fain look back with 
wistful eyes upon the other seat of authority, 
the so-called infallible church, modern Protestant 
thought must, like St. Paul’s theology, be 
grounded upon religious consciousness itself and 
the power of religious experience. Dr. Mc- 

Gregor is not afraid of calling this individual 

assurance mysticism. It is in the line of the 

mysticism of Augustine, Wesley, and Howell 

Harris: it develops personality. God in Christ 

ceases to be an object and becomes an experience 

and this is the meaning of the incarnation for us. 

Paul’s plan for making men did not start with 

law—as churches have too often a tendency to 

do—and then pass on to what is spiritual; “‘it 
was spiritual from the outset; and even babes in 

Christ were cast upon the teachings of the Spirit 

of Christ within them.” This is why the indi- 

vidual has a right to stand in the name of his 

Christian experience against any religious sys- 

tem or tradition which would bar this experience 

out. We should like to quote some gems from 

Dr. McGregor’s book; it is full of sermon-seeds; 

it is an uplifting and enlightening message for 

our times. 


Liberal Orthodoxy. By Henry W. Clark. New 
York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. xi+313. $2.00. 
Dr. Clark’s book is a historical survey of 

modern theological thought especially in Ger- 

many and Great Britain. Liberal orthodoxy as 
an effort to interpret the living message of Chris- 
tianity in a modern language has gone through 
vicissitudes. Eighteenth-century neo-Platonism 
in England and Rationalism in Germany ex- 
pired in apparent sterility. With Schleier- 
macher begins a new era. He based his system 
on the feeling of dependence as being the essence 
of religion, and argued from the facts of religious 
experience to the existence of the historical 
ape as the necessary archetype of Christian 
ife as we know it by its manifestations in us. 

He also inaugurated the divorce between phi- 

losophy and theology which has become dear to 

the German liberal orthodox school. A second 
period begins in Germany with Ritschl, who 
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showed how Christian experience and the historic 
Christ stand together and how the only revela- 
tion of God is the historic Christ, 
rejecting on the one side the old natural theology 
and on the other mysticism. The Ritschlian 
doctrine has now given birth to a number of 
separate schools, and in Germany liberal ortho- 
doxy’s complete and permanent theological 
build has failed to appear. The English 
public is rather given to thinking in patches, 
so that instead of great names we have to take 
as milestones in such a survey two or three col- 
lections of essays like Essays and Reviews 
Lux Mundi, and Foundations (which ap 

too late to be included in Dr. Clark’s study). 
In contrast with German theological thought, 
British liberal orthodoxy has attempted some 
sort of reconciliation or compromise between 
theology and philosophy or science, probably 
because English thinkers do not have the “‘sys- 
tematic” passion. In Great Britain as well as 
in Germany the permanent building of theo- 
logical doctrine has still to be waited for and 
modern theological thought has been content 
to slide, or begin to slide, into non-theological 
religiousness. It is, therefore, concludes Dr. 
Clark, on the interrogative note of ‘What 
next ?” that the story of liberal orthodoxy has to 
close. No better guide through the evolution 
of modern theological thought could be found 
than Dr. Clark. The attractive volume that 
he gives us is not loaded with insignificant 
a it is probably the best volume of its 


Spiritual Culture. By Frederick A. Noble, 
New York: George H. Doran Co. Pp. 346. 
$1.50. 

A series of studies on the means of developing 
spiritual life on modern evangelical lines. The 
author’s treatment of the subject is well bal- 
anced. He shows the expansive power of an 
intelligent, sincere, and earnest faith. Its chap- 
ters on the Bible and on reading are particularly 
to be commended. Mr. Noble says excellentl 
that there is a mystical piety that is not mune f 
just as there is a pragmatic bustling that is not 
good. Those who will study his book and put 
it in practice will find out for themselves the 
happy via media. 


The Practice of Christianity. By the author 
of Pro Christo and Ecclesia. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. xix+291. 4s. 6d. net. 
The anonymous author is an original thinker; 

he makes no show of scholarship but there is 

evidence that he is in touch with modern ques- 
tions. He shows how the kingdom of God is 
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the goal of the Christian life and of the corporate 
life of the church and of humanity. Jesus 
taught that tradition is not necessarily the 
truth. No compromise with evil is to be tried. 
Nature is fundamentally good and would be 
restored to goodness if there was a corporate 
repentance from all acquiescence in evil. The 
strength of man’s corporate impulse of faith 
and loving kindness is the measure of God’s 
power on earth. These are some of the leading 
ideas of the book. One may disagree with the 
author but one cannot help finding his book 
interesting. The title should, however, lead 
us to expect something more practical and less 
intellectualistic. 


Popular Lectures on the Books of the New 
Testament. By A. H. Strong. Phila- 
delphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. 
Pp. xxiii+398. $1.00. 

This book is a series of lectures delivered to 

a large Bible class. The style is racy and clear. 

The writer is conservative: he defends for in- 

stance the authenticity of II Peter. There are 

some loose statements: “the Logia of Jesus are 
said to have been written in Hebrew or Aramaic” 

(p. 125). We know that - would not have 

been written in Hebrew. We read elsewhere: 

“The Aramaic, or corrupted Hebrew, was the 

language of the common people, because that 

was the language of the original Scriptures” 

(p. 53). First, Aramaic was as old a language 

as Hebrew, if not older. Secondly, it is the 

language of a very small part of the Scriptures. 

Thirdly, we do not see why the language of the 

common people should be that of the Scriptures. 

It is not so even among ourselves. These 

isolated errors do not prevent the book from 

being useful and interesting: it shows how we 
have in the New Testament a living organism. 


Sabbath Theology. By M. S. Logan. New 
York: New York Sabbath Committee, 1914. 
Pp. 451. $1.50 ($1.00 to ministers and 
church clubs). 

This volume refutes Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists and other advocates of the Saturday as the 
Lord’s day on their own grounds. There was 
great need of such a book; every church library 
ought to have a copy of it so that it might be 
lent to Christians shaken in their beliefs by 
Adventist missionaries. We must say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Logan’s book will not a 
very much to those who have accep the 
modern views on the Bible. Such as it is it 
will be found unanswerable’by those who believe 
in the literal inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments. Mr. Logan shows for instance 
that the days of creation could scarcely be 
taken as days of yy on hours in view of 
the use of the word “day” in Gen. 2:4. Ad- 
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ventists admit that the twenty-four-hour 
creation-day theory contradicts nature, but 
they are no more defending the Bible than the 
church was, when it defended the theory that 
the earth was the center of the universe. The 
reason is that this theory is vital to their 
doctrine. 


Pagan Prayers. By MarahE.Ryan. Chicago: 

McClurg & Co., 1914. 

This is a collection of prayers taken from 
Indian American, Chinese, Persian, Sumerian, 
etc. The compiler used among others some 
rather antiquated works, which none but a 

ialist can use. The name Accadian taken 
by her either from Lenormant or from the 
Records of the Past has been abandoned; we 
now say Sumerian. 


Die Voelker Altpalaestinas. By Otto Procksch. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. 

A short popular statement on the ancient 
races of Palestine. Some statements can at 
least be doubted, like the connection between 
the Rephaim (giants) and the Rephaim (shades 
in Sheol). These two words come from a differ- 
ent root, as is clearly shown by the cognate 

. On the whole, this pamphlet em- 
bodies the results of modern scientific research 
for the general reader. 


Die Landesnatur Palistinas. Part II. By 
V. Schwébel. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. 
Pp. 52. M. 0.60. 

This is part of a series of studies devoted to 
the land of the Bible. This number of the series 
concerns itself with the problem of the origin of 
the land in its present form, i.e., through what 
geological stages and surface modifications by 
wind and flood has the land of Palestine been 
brought to the state it is in today? It is thus 
a study of the land itself, with its watercourses, 
lakes, hills, and plains. The author has gone 
about his task with characteristic German 
thoroughness, and his methods seem to guarantee 
the value of his results. 


The Divine Names in Genesis. By J. Skinner. 
New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1914. 
Pp. viiit+303. $1.50. 

This is a reprint of six valuable articles first 
published in the Exposition for 1913, with two 
new chapters added. The occasion for the 
publication is the fact that certain scholars, 
among whom Dahse and Wiener are the most 
prominent, have sought in the last two years 
to show that the argument for the composition 
of the Hexateuch, which grew out of the use of 
different divine names in the various parts of 
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the text, was not sound because the received + 


Hebrew text does not represent the original 
usage of the names in question. The attack 
upon the validity of the Hebrew text is based 
upon the claim that the various recensions of the 
Greek text show that in many cases the names 
in the text upon which the Septuagint was 
based were different from the names now appear- 
ing in the corresponding Hebrew passages. 
Incidentally, it is rather edifying to find the 
champions of traditional orthodoxy leading in 
an attack upon the reliability of the Hebrew 
text of the Hexateuch. Professor Skinner, who 
completed the International Critical Com- 
mentary on Genesis in 1910, sets himself here 
the task of examining the claims of this new 
school of textual critics. 

Professor Skinner brings to the task a 
diligence and adequate scholarship. He shows 
himself thoroughly at home in the principles 
and methods of textual criticism, and he has no 
difficulty in ing the weaknesses of the new 
school of critics. He has met all of their attacks 
fairly and squarely and has carried off the honors 
of the day. The nature of the questions at 
issue makes the discussion n ily compli- 
cated and detailed and none but the serious 
student need expect to understand it or derive 
benefit from it. But for such workers, the 
volume will stand as the standard reply to the 
latest attempt to discredit modern criticism. 


Biblical Libraries—A Sketch of Library History 
from 3400 B.C. to A.D. 150. By E. C. 
Richardson. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. Pp. 252. $1.25. 

This is an ambitious book. The task under- 
taken involves familiarity with a long and 
varied period of the world’s history. The term 

ing it ible to include some libraries 
had little connection with biblical affairs. In 
so long a stretch, we can hardly expect that all 
the dates should be brought up to date; but 

Hammurapi is now known to have reigned 

from 2123 to 2081 B.c. Consequently, the sixth 

year of Sesostris was not during that period and 
the 2 Bedouin who visited Egypt then cannot, 
on t ground at least, be identified with the 

Hebrews. The “‘biblical’’ lore of the author is 

not always adequate. Scholars will hardly 

agree that the ark of the covenant was after all 
only a bookcase, nor that “the greater part of 

Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers can be readily 

divided up into the brief original documents.” 

We expect librarians to be exact and careful; 

but the proofreading of this booklet is very bad; 

the punctuation in particular is most unsatis- 
factory. But anyone interested in the history 
of library development will find here a great 
deal of information for which he will be grateful. 
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History of the Hebrews: Their Political, Social, 
and Religious Development, and Their Con- 
tribution to World-Betterment. With maps 
and charts. By F. K. Sanders. New York: 
Scribner, 1914. Pp. xiii+367. $1.00. 

This volume is intended to serve as a text- 
book for classes willing to devote a year’s study 
to Hebrew history at the rate of three recita- 
tions per week. The machinery or external 
method of the book is admirable. The chapters 
are subdivided into brief sections, in all 534 in 
number. These lend themselves readily to the 
assignment of material for pre tion. Appen- 
dix I gives an outline of the whole history classi- 
fied under one hundred headings. Appendix II 
gives a list of special readings definitely assigned 
section by section, so that the student may 
know where to find other reading upon any 
special topic. The choice of literature selected 
for reference is very good. Twenty-four maps 
and charts illustrate and {illuminate the text. 
Lists of questions are frequently interspersed 
in the text which serve the student as a guide 
in review and come to the aid of the less effect- 
ive class of teachers. The point of view and 
spirit of the volume are modern and the whole 
book is well ted to the purpose of giving 
youths an intelligent survey of the course of 
Hebrew history. It would serve well as a guide 
to the study of that history by students in the 
latter part of a high-school or academy course 
and by those in the earlier half of the college 
curriculum. 


The Son of Man. By A.C. Zenos. New York: 
Scribner, 1914. Pp. 137. $0.60. 

This volume of the “Short Course Series’ 
contains seven studies on the different aspects 
of the redemptive ministry of Christ as the Son 
of Man, based on statements in the Gospel of 
Mark. It is only as humanity asserts itself 
in the world that it dominates brutal forces: 
the work of Jesus as the Savior of mankind is 
the highest manifestation of this universal 
principle. But redemption to be sure and 
adequate must be the work of one who is him- 
self in no need of redemption. Dr. Zenos bears 
in mind these two aspects of the character of 
Christ; his book is very readable and helpful. 


Live and Learn. By Washington Gladden. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 159. 
$1.00. 


This is a series of addresses on learning to 
think, to speak, to see, to hear, to give, to serve, 
to win, and to wait. Dr. Gladden’s book is 
very practical and will not fail to interest not 
only the yo people for which it is primarily 
meant but others who are no longer young. 
The style is racy and bright. 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO OUR 
MODERN LIFE. VI > 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each 
month from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It may be obtained by enrolling 
as a member of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. Mem- 
bership in the INSTITUTE requires only the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents, and four cents for postage, to be sent to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE, 
at the University of Chicago. Two thousand people besides subscribers to the 
BrBLicaL WORLD are now using the course. 


PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


STUDY VI 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


Technically speaking, Jesus has no economic teaching. His interest is not 
in wealth but in people. In this he is clearly consistent with his general purpose 
and method. Just as the family and its problems offered an occasion for him to 
apply his fundamental principles to the individual’s moral and religious life, so 
the universal interest of humanity in material goods is an occasion for him to 
make new applications of his fundamental principles. In so doing, he does not 
develop any economic program. He is neither a socialist nor a champion of 
capitalism. In his teaching a man’s life is more than his possessions. 

Jesus does not deal with any phase of human interest abstractly. Every- 
thing is concrete. His experiences are not expressed philosophically, but with 
vivid concreteness as particular circumstances occasion them. His teaching as 
to wealth, like his teaching as to the family, is the expression of his application 
of eternal principles to practical social conditions. 

These conditions, however, are not involved or perpetuated in Jesus’ religious 
conceptions. This is noteworthy, for in many if not all great religions certain 
definite economic conceptions peculiar to the social life of the time in which the 
founder of the religion lived are so perpetuated as to make it all but impossible 


to maintain the religion in a different social order. The differences even between 


the religion of Jesus and the religion of the Old Testament at this point are marked. 
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I. THE TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CONCERNING PROPERTY AND INDUSTRY 


The Old Testament, it will be recalled, is the record of a developing nation. 
Its legislation, however ideal it may be in certain elements, starts from definite 
conditions in which the nation developed. These conditions were themselves 
not originated by the Old Testament religion, but came from Babylonia, Egypt, 
and the older Semitic life in general. The legislation of Moses originated few 
economic conditions, but did undertake to improve those which the nation already 

. We do not thoroughly appreciate the Old Testament until we see 
clearly that this historical basis was a condition under which the will of God was 
progressively revealed. 

First day.—§ 90. The legislation of the Old Testament assumes the existence 
of property as a social institution: Gen. 12:1-9; 13:1-13; 30:25—31:21; 41:37- 
45. The Old Testament writers were not interested primarily in the origin of 
human institutions, although they incidentally use some of the beliefs current in 
their day. The Old Testament, centering as it does about the history of a nation, 
is particularly concerned with those who possess wealth as well as political power. 
Recall the stories of Abraham (Gen. 12:1-9; 13:1-13) and the Hebrew patriarchs 
Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 30:25—31:21; 41:37-45). In these stories, the idea of 
property includes land, slaves, and personal property such as gold and clothing. 
The references to the ownership of land are particularly interesting in view of the 
fact that the patriarchs were essentially nomads. 

Second day.—Exod. 21:2—23:13. With the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, their form of civilization changed from the nomadic to that of a people 
living in towns and fields. The character of wealth changed also, and much more 
importance is given to land tenure. The early legislation (Exod. 21:2—23:13 
recognizes individual rights of landowners) has a considerable number of laws 
dealing with the holding and use of land. 

Third day.—§ 91. As the nation developed, the increase of wealth gave rise 
to new moral problems and consequent ethical teaching: I Kings, chap. 21. The 
story of Ahab’s confiscation of the vineyard of Naboth is a good illustration of the 
problems which wealth brings. As the economic life of the Hebrew state became 
more complex, moral problems of a new sort emerged. This is an illustration of 
the process which goes on in every society that accumulates capital and in which 
the increase of population gives increased value to land. 

Fourth day.—New economic conditions were exploited by the powerful people 
and the poor suffered: Isa. 10:1-4; Jer. 22:3-5; Amos 3:9-15; 5:11-15; chap. 
6; Mic. 7:2, 3; 3:9-12. In Israel, as in modern times, the possession of wealth 
often made men lawless. All the prophetic writers abound in the bitterest denun- 
ciation of the accumulation of ill-gotten wealth, and the private or public per- 
version of justice. Read the passages cited. 

Fifth day.—§ 92. In the teaching of the Hebrew sages more attention was 
given to the right use of wealth, as well as to general moral principles: Prov. 11: 24- 
26; 13:7, 8; 14:31; 21:5, 6; 16:19; 28:20, 27; 29:7, 14; 30:9. These and 
other sayings of the wise abound in warnings against too great striving after 
riches, and the cultivation of the proper attitude toward the poor. 

Sixth day.—§93. The teaching of the Old Testament was elaborated, but its 
fraternal quality was not fully appreciated by the Pharisees: Luke 16:14-31. Read 
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this passage carefully, remembering that the point of approach is in vs. 14. Do 
we not see that in this parable Jesus teaches that the Pharisees had sufficient 
teaching in the Old Testament as to the right use of wealth? If they did not 
follow that, would they believe if someone came from the dead to tell them how 
selfish men are to be punished ? 

Seventh day.—§ 94. The messianic ideal among the Jews included, not only 
political deliverance, but the release of the poor from poverty: Luke 1:46-55; 3:7-14. 
The evidence for this can be seen, not only in the messianic literature of the 
Pharisees (the song of Mary, Luke 1:46-55), but also in the history of the revolt 
against Rome, 66-70 A.D. From this point of view one can appreciate better 
why the poor flocked to the messianic preaching of John the Baptist. Remember- 
ing that John the Baptist was preparing men for the day of judgment which he 
believed was soon to come, read Luke 3: 7-14 and notice how large an importance 
he gives to generosity. Does he insist, however, that a man shall give away all 
that he possesses ? 


Il. THE LIFE OF JESUS IS A LESSON IN THE SECONDARY VALUE OF WEALTH 

The life of Jesus is not to be copied literally. On this the Christian world 
is agreed. He exemplified what he taught, but his example cannot always be 
universalized except as regards the principles which in his own day and land he 
individually embodied. In the case of the family this was evident. In order to 
be like Christ one does not need to be unmarried. Nor, in order to be a Christian, 
does one need to abandon one’s occupation. The principles, however, which led 
Jesus to abandon his occupation must be wholly ours, and some of us may need 
to do precisely what he did in that regard, because in our case the application of 
his principles to what we regard as life makes us dependent upon the economic 
life of others. 

Yet the teaching of Jesus can be fully appreciated only as we gain a knowledge 
of his life. We must remember that he lived in a world when industry was not 
organized as it is in our day, where there were no great manufactories, where 
slavery still was recognized by law, where democracy was undreamed of, and 
where those ethical ideals which he himself conttibuted to history had not been 
embodied in legislation. In such a society Jesus lived and to it he gave an illus- 
tration of his own teaching in accordance with its needs. 

Eighth day.—§ 95. The family of Jesus was poor, but not properly speaking 
proletarian (of the lower class of his day): Luke 2:22-39. The New Testament 
makes it very plain that he was a member of a family of good social standing 
and that he was descended from David. The poverty of the family is to be 
inferred from Luke 2:22-39. Strictly speaking, he was not a peasant. He was 
one of the great mass of Palestinian Jews who found themselves oppressed by the 
tax-collector. The general poverty of the land appears in the writings of Josephus 
and the rabbis. 

Ninth day.—Jesus himself was an artisan: Mark 6:1-6a; Matt. 13:54-58. 
This passage would argue that he did not occupy an important position in Nazareth 
because of wealth. Some of the legends which grew up in the church have to do 
with his being a maker of “plows and yokes,” and miraculously helping Joseph 
out of mistakes due to his bad workmanship. It is not altogether clear, however, 
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just what trade Jesus actually followed. He is commonly spoken of as a car- 
penter, and yet the Greek word may be interpreted to mean that he was a con- 
tractor or builder. It is noticeable that in his teaching he draws almost no illus- 
trations from artisan life, but usually from agriculture and to some extent from 
commerce. 

Tenth day.—In his public ministry he was obviously poor: Luke 8:1-3; Matt. 
8:19, 20 (Luke 9:57, 58); Matt. 17:24-27; John 13:28, 29. Read the first 
two passages. It is to be borne in mind, however, that though thus poor and 
supported by gifts, Jesus was not a beggar. He neither practiced nor advised 
begging, and the strange and difficult story of Matt. 17: 24-27 shows that he was 
ready to pay the Temple tax. John 13:28, 29 would argue that he was accustomed 
out of his poverty to help the poor. 

Eleventh day.—§ 96. The poverty of Jesus gave him deeper sympathy with the 
poor, but did not prevent his friendship with the rich: Luke 19:1-10; 5:27-32; 
Matt. 27:57, 58. This fact must be remembered when we come to the teaching 
of Jesus. It is, however, not to be overemphasized. Jesus did not commercial- 
ize his power to make friends. His relations with the rich, like his relations with 
the poor, were based upon the desire to be spiritually helpful. We shall recur 
to this later in our study of Jesus’ teaching as to social customs. For present 
purposes we refer to such intercourse as he had with men like Zaccheus (Luke 
19:1-10) Levi (Luke. 5:27-32), Joseph of Arimathea (Matt. 27:57, 58), only to 
show that Jesus was not an economic agitator. To make him the exponent of 
economic class-consciousness is utterly to misinterpret his attitude and message. 

Twelfth day.—The sympathy of Jesus with the poor did not make him bitter 
or ascetic: Luke 4:1-13. Neither in his actions nor in his words is there any 
ground for considering him a leader of industrial revolt. His appeal to the masses 
was moral, not economic. To speak of Jesus as a labor leader is not only anach- 
ronistic (for we have no knowledge of a labor movement in Palestine, whatever 
may have been true of the rest of the Roman Empire), but it is to distort his 
fundamental message. From this point of view re-read the story of the Temp- 
tation and notice how in at least one of the temptations Jesus faced this very 
problem of being a leader of revolt (Luke 4:1-13). We shall return to this in the 
discussion of Jesus’ teaching concerning political life. Attention is now drawn 
to it because of the rather widespread fashion to make the interest shown by 
Jesus in the poor that of a member of an economic class, rather than that of a 
teacher of a spiritual message to which the poor have as much right as the rich. 
To the joyous task of giving this message Jesus subordinated all other interests. 
That was his method of living the life of love. What he had he gave. 


Ill, THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING WEALTH 


As we come to the words of Jesus with a recognition of historical relations, 
we are again impressed with his effort to make men see the moral implications of 
their daily life. His paramount interest lay in saving men from the control of 
unworthy motives and secondary goods such as he believed wealth and physical 
life itself to be. He would extend love into all aspects of life. Only as we recog- 
nize this method of Jesus can we avoid the mistake of interpreting him from the 
point of view of modern economic theory. He was no more a political economist 
than he was a sociologist. 
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Thirteenth day.—§ 97. Jesus taught that wealth is to be subordinated to all 
Spiritual goods: Matt. 6:24-34; Luke 12:22-34; 9:25. Read the references 
carefully and notice how Jesus makes wealth a secondary good. It is from this 
perspective that we must judge his words. He is interested, not in wealth, but 
in people who have wealth. When he sees them falling into the attractive mis- 
take of subordinating all life to the search for material goods he utters warning 
with the vehemence of the ancient prophet. 

Fourteenth day.—Mark 10:23-31 (Matt. 19:23-30; Luke 18:24-30). These 
references show that Jesus saw moral dangers in the possession of wealth. 

Fifteenth day.—Luke 6:24; Matt. 6:19-21; Luke 14:25-35. Similarly 
notice the words of Luke 6:24 and compare them with Matt. 6:19-21; Luke 
14: 25-35. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 98. Jesus taught neither communism nor socialism: Acts, 
chap. 4. The early church practiced neither communism nor socialism. We 
sometimes speak carelessly of the communism of the early church. It would be 
far more accurate to speak of the prodigal generosity of the first disciples. Read 
Acts, chap. 4. It is certainly not communistic to take up a collection. 

Seventeenth day.—Rom. 15:26-33; I Cor. 16:1-4. The Pauline teaching 
with special reference to the collection he was taking up for the poor Christians 
of Palestine will be found in his letter to the Romans, 15: 26-33, and to the 
Corinthians, I Cor. 16: 1-4. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 99. Jesus does not make poverty either a blessing or a curse: 
Mark 6:8-10; Luke 10:1-12; Luke 16:14-31; Luke 6:20; Matt. 11:2-6. 
That he does not regard poverty as necessarily a curse appears from Mark 6: 8-10; 
Luke 10:1-12. That he does not regard it as a blessing is true from silence. He 
does, however, teach that the poor can have the gospel preached to them and 
that they are blessed because, although they are poor, they possess the Kingdom 
of God. The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:14-31) cannot 
be interpreted to teach that all poor men are to be saved and all rich men are to 
be damned. Yet the fact that most of the people who did follow Jesus were poor 
is an argument that his sympathies, in so far as they recognized any social class, 
were with them. Read Luke 6:20; Matt. 11:2-6. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 100. Although wealth is a secondary good, Jesus does not 
teach that his followers should be beggars: Mark 1: 16-20 (Matt. 4:18-22); II Thess. 
3:10; I Thess. 4:11. True, Jesus called his immediate disciples away from their 
daily occupation (Mark 1:16-20 [Matt. 4:18-22]). There is no evidence, 
however, that he made such an abandonment of daily life a test of discipleship. 
Read Paul’s interpretation of Christian duty (II Thess. 3:10; cf. also I Thess. 
4:11). 

Twentieth day.—§ 101. The heart of the economic teaching of Jesus is this: 
Wealth is to be used generously in order to extend friendship; i.e., according to the 
principles of love: Luke 16:1-13. To discover Jesus’ conception as to how wealth 
should be used read carefully Luke 16:1-13. In this parable the central thought 
is found in vs. 9. The rascality of the steward is a mere incident. He knew how 
to use money to make friends, and his method was that of giving wealth away. 
This is the one specific teaching of Jesus as to how his principles affect the economic 
life. 
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‘Twenty-first day.—Matt. 5:42 (Luke 6:30); Luke 12:33, 34; Mark 10:17- 
22 (Matt. 19:16-22); Luke 18:18-23; 19:1-10; Acts 20:34, 35. How con- 
stantly Jesus insisted on giving money to those who needed it is to be seen in 
Matt. 5:42 (Luke 6:30) Luke 12:33, 34; Mark 10:17-22 (Matt. 19:16-22; 
Luke 18:18-23). An interesting commentary on this teaching will be found in 
Luke 19:1-10; see also Acts 20:34, 35. Is not such teaching an extension to 
economic matters of the fundamental ideal of Jesus? Notice the sacrificial 
element. 

Twenty-second day.—Matt. 5:43-48. Yet we cannot see in this teaching a 
distinct economic program; there is rather a perception of moral values and an 
emphasis upon the necessity of love and helpfulness, as well as on the temptations 
that beset the possessors of wealth. Would Jesus insist that a man should give 
away his money in order to be good or that he should give away money because 
other people needed help? Again consider carefully Matt. 5: 43-48. 


Iv. APPLICATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


Sanity is demanded in any attempt to make the teaching of Jesus apply to 
our industrial order. The world in which he lived was so different from our own 
that it can be counted only fortunate that he did not leave any detailed teaching 
upon economic matters. To have made such application might have embodied 
in Christianity social practices which would have hindered its development. 

Yet, on the other hand, the fact that he does not discuss modern economic 
matters does not argue that he is indifferent to the moral problems involved in 
economic relations. Our study has shown how intensely interested he is in the 
spiritual dangers which confront the rich. We should not represent his teaching 
so as to limit its economic significance to his directions to give money away. To 
help the poor by gifts is only one application of his underlying moral and religious 
principles. Every Christian must decide whether a given practice or tendency 
in the industrial order violates these fundamental principles of Jesus. It is from 
this point of view alone that we can apply his words to our economic life. 

Twenty-third day.—There is something higher than business success. Can 
there be one set of moral ideals for the business world and another for our indi- 
vidual life? Presumably the answer to such a question would be in the negative. 
Yet, when it comes to a practical decision, it is sometimes very easy to say that 
the moral ideals of Jesus are impracticable and that it is sometimes necessary, 
in order to succeed in business, to adopt a course of conduct which we admit is not 
so much in accordance with the ideals of Jesus as with the practices of some of 
our contemporaries. What do you think would be the attitude of Jesus if he 
were in our place when such an issue arose? Suppose, for instance, that honesty, 
or a spirit of kindness for one’s competitors, would lead to bankruptcy; should 
a man be honest and self-sacrificing if he can avoid bankruptcy by the opposite 
method? Thisissue is one which every man has sometimes to face, and it is very 
simple; namely, Shall I be loyal to the fundamental teaching of the Master at the 
cost of sacrifice ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—The Christian attitude toward the conflict between labor 
and capital as well as to all other economic conflicts is more than that of justice; it is 
that of sacrifice of privilege for the sake of fraternity. Any thoughtful student of 
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the New Testament can find an illustration of this principle in the relation of 
Jesus’ teaching to slavery. Jesus never attacks slavery, much less champions 
it. He simply does not discuss it. Yet wherever his principles of love and fra- 
ternity have permeated, slavery has disappeared. We can argue the inevitable 
effect of this same teaching upon the wage system of today. For in the conflict 
between the employed and employer classes the real issue is between men, not 
abstractions, and men can be changed in motive and in attitude by Christianity. 
The application of the fundamental principle of Jesus to the men of today will 
lead to the equalization of economic privileges as they develop in our modern 
world. Should it not be one duty of the church to educate men and women to 
see that economic issues are moral? If one generation could be made sensitive 
to this conception, the sense of mutual obligation in our industrial world would 
be a source of better understanding and of economic peace. 

Twenty-fifth day.—If men are determined to give one another justice according 
to the principles of Jesus, they are free to determine the best method in which this may 
be accomplished in their economic life. Just what change in our industrial order 
would be necessary to bring about the Christian adjustment of interests now 
opposed to each other remains to be seen. There are many programs, each of 
which claims to be the only one that a man can adopt if he wishes to be thoroughly 
just and fraternal. Socialism, the single tax, collective bargaining, governmental 
control of monopolies, are some of these. The argument of each is the same: 
it is the one expression in economic life of that spirit of justice and love which 
Jesus inculcates. But this argument assumes what we really need to know, 
namely, that the proposed program is really practicable and fair to all parties 
concerned. It may be that the spirit of Jesus, if only it can operate in social 
evolution, would lead to an economic organization of society far superior to any 
one of these theoretical programs. Jesus does not furnish programs, but ideals 
and character. 

Twenty-sixth day.—The ideals of Jesus are more far-reaching in economic 
affairs than his own specific application of them. Jesus makes only one appli- 
cation of his principle of brotherhood to economic affairs, namely, the giving away 
of money. He says nothing about the methods by which wealth is gained. That 
is to say, he is silent concerning the processes of production. Yet it is in this 
that our modern world finds its chief conflicts; for it is here that the wage system 
is met. True, the principle of giving might be extended to industry by saying 
that a man should make gifts by refusing to make as much money as he might 
otherwise; but such use of terms would serve to confuse men’s minds. Wage- 
earners want justice and not charity. From their point of view the employer 
might be said to be giving what really was not his to give. At all events, it cannot 
be denied that Jesus would condemn a man who, having grown rich at the expense 
of the rights of others, gives his money away. In our modern world his teachings 
must be made to answer, not only the question as to what one is to do with his 
wealth, but the other as to how he gets his wealth. Make this personal.. Does 
part of your income come from underpaid men, women, and children? Do you 
believe-it right in business to take advantage of another’s misfortune? If you 
are a wage-earner are you treating your employer—regardless of his treatment of 
you—in a brotherly fashion ? 
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Twenty-seventh day.—The principles of Jesus apply primarily to people and not 
to property. The political economist too often forgets that questions of wealth 
are really questions of personality. The teaching of Jesus applies not only to those 
who have what we call fortunes, but quite as truly to men who are wage-earners, 
or who are on a salary. They, too, must face the moral question whether they 
will make spiritual goods or material goods supreme in their lives. It would be 
a misinterpretation of Jesus to say that he preached only privileges for the poor 
and only obligations for the rich. Both classes alike are under obligations to 
adopt Jesus’ ideals. It is not following Jesus to store up one’s wealth, nor is it 
following him to hold on to economic privileges until they are forced from us. 
Undoubtedly those with privileges practice the larger sacrifice. 

Twenty-eighth day.—Belief in Jesus means belief in the practicability and 
efficiency of his teaching as applied to economic life. It is sometimes easier to 
believe that Jesus can save after death than to believe his teachings are true when 
applied to life. Yet such a distinction is virtually a denial of his supremacy. 
Within the limits set by his teaching there is opportunity for all the scientific 
knowledge we can gain from sociology, political economy, and experience. But 
to disbelieve that his principles of brotherhood are to control economic life is to 
deny him. Whoever takes him seriously must believe that the application of 
his teachings would carry the world toward economic justice. In fact, a knowledge 
of the history of the development of modern society shows that only in so far as 
men have moved toward the Golden Rule has there been satisfactory settlement 
of industrial disputes. It is not only that conflicts must be settled righteously; 
they must be settled generously. For love is higher than mere justice. This 
can be illustrated in almost any case of industrial conflict with which you are 
Twenty-ninth day.—The message of the cross to economic life. If our economic 
society is ever to be thoroughly Christian at least three things are indispensable: 
first, individuals must be educated to take the Christian attitude of fraternity 
in their economic relations; secondly, legislation touching upon economic affairs 
must tend to democratize economic privilege and, by emphasizing the worth of 
personality, give larger equality in the sharing of the material goods of life; and 
thirdly, business success at the expense of brotherhood and justice must be seen 
to be contrary to the divine will. There is one saying of Jesus we must constantly 
use to test our individual and social life in their economic activity: “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own life?” The hope of 
bringing about fraternity in society will be futile until men are ready to follow 
Jesus, not only in the realm of noble thinking, but also in his sacrifice of persona] 
comfort and advantage in the interests of others. 

It is at this point that the gospel is indispensable. For the gospel is the 
revelation through Jesus that God is love and that the way to be like him is to be 
loving. Believing this truth, revealed in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
we dare make economic as well as other sacrifices in the interest of that brother- 
hood which comes from divine sonship. In such sacrifice we are co-workers 
with God. 
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